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It is the aim of the Association for International Con- 
ciliation to awaken interest and to seek codperation in 
the movement to promote international good will. This 
movement depends for its ultimate success upon in- 
creased international understanding, appreciation, and 
sympathy. To this end, documents are printed and 
widely circulated, giving information as to the progress 
of the movement and as to matters connected therewith, 
in order that individual citizens, the newspaper press, 
and organizations of various kinds may have accurate 
information on these subjects readily available. 

The Association endeavors to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, contentious questions, and in particular questions 
relating to the domestic policy of any given nation. 
Attention is to be fixed rather upon those underlying 
principles of international law, international conduct, 
and international organization, which must be agreed 
upon and enforced by all nations if peaceful civiliza- 
tion is to continue and to be advanced. 


Subscription rate: twenty-five cents for one year, or 
one dollar for five years. 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Reprinted from The New York Times, February 15, 1919, with cor- 
rections from an official text. 


Following is the text of the covenant and draft of 
the Constitution of the League of Nations as read by 
President Wilson to the plenary session of the Peace 
Conference today [February 14, 1919]: 


COVENANT 


PREAMBLE. In order to promote international coéper- 
ation and to secure international peace and security by 
the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, by the 
prescription of open, just, and honorable relations be- 
tween nations, by the firm establishment of the under- 
standings of international law as the actual rule of 
conduct among governments, and by the maintenance of 
justice and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations 
in the dealings of organized peoples with one another, the 
powers signatory to this covenant adopt this constitution 
of the League of Nations: 


Article I 


The action of the high contracting parties under the 
terms of this covenant shall be effected through the 
instrumentality of meetings of a body of delegates 
representing the high contracting parties, of meetings 
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at more frequent intervals of an Executive Council, 
and of a permanent international secretariat to be | m 
established at the seat of the League. af 


Article II 


Meetings of the body of delegates shall be held at 
stated intervals and from time to time, as occasion 
may require, for the purpose of dealing with matters |. 
within the sphere of action of the League. Meetingsof | del 
the body of delegates shall be held at the seat of the | ap 
League, or at such other places as may be found con- } ma 
venient, and shall consist of representatives of the | the 
high contracting parties. Each of the high contracting | jor 
parties shall have one vote, but may have not more} ‘ 
than three representatives. Ex 


Article III 


The Executive Council shall consist of representa- 
tives of the United States of America, the British Em-| 1 
pire, France, Italy, and Japan, together with repre- | este 
sentatives of four other States, members of the League. | of 1 
The selection of these four States shall be made by the | secr 
body of delegates on such principles and in such man- | gen 
ner as they think fit. Pending the appointment of | of t 
these representatives of the other States, representa- | Cou 
tives of —————- shall be members of the Executive | Secr 
Council. ecut 

Meetings of the council shall be held from time to} T 
time as occasion may require, and at least once a year, all n 
at whatever place may be decided on, or, failing any | tive 
such decision, at the seat of the League, and any mat-| TI 
ter within the sphere of action of the League or affect: | the‘ 
ing the peace of the world may be dealt with at such } thea 
meetings. Bure 
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Invitations shall be sent to any power to attend a 
meeting of the council, at which such matters directly 
affecting its interests are to be discussed, and no deci- 
sion taken at any meeting will be binding on such 
power unless so invited. 


Article IV 


All matters of procedure at meetings of the body of 
delegates or the Executive Council, including the 
appointment of committees to investigate particular 
matters, shall be regulated by the body of delegates or 
the Executive Council, and may be decided by a ma- 
jority of the States represented at the meeting. 

The first meeting of the body of delegates and of the 
Executive Council shall be summoned by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. 


Article V 


The permanent secretariat of the League shall be 
established at , which shall constitute the seat 
of the League. The secretariat shall comprise such 
secretaries and staff as may be required, under the 
general direction and control of a Secretary General 
of the League, who shall be chosen by the Executive 
Council. The secretariat shall be appointed by the 
Secretary General subject to confirmation by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

The Secretary General shall act in that capacity at 
all meetings of the body of delegates or of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

The expenses of the secretariat shall be borne by 
the States members of the League, in accordance with 
the apportionment of the expenses of the International 
Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 


[7] 
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Article VI 


Representatives of the high contracting parties and 
officials of the League, when engaged on the busines 
of the League, shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and 
immunities, and the buildings occupied by the League 
or its officials, or by representatives attending its 
meetings, shall enjoy the benefits of extra-territorial- 
ity. 

Article VII 

Admission to the League of States, not signatories 
to the covenant and not named in the protocol hereto 
as States to be invited to adhere to the covenant, re 
quires the assent of not less than two-thirds of the 
States represented in the body of delegates, and shall 
be limited to fully self-governing countries, including 
dominions and colonies. 

No State shall be admitted to the League unless it 
is able to give effective guarantees of its sincere inten- 
tion to observe its international obligations and unless 
it shall conform to such principles as may be pre 
scribed by the League in regard to its naval and mili- 
tary forces and armaments. 


Article VIII 


The high contracting parties recognize the principle 
that the maintenance of peace will require the reduc 
tion of national armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national safety, and the enforcement by 
common action of international obligations, having 
special regard to the geographical situation and ¢it- 
cumstances of each State, and the Executive Countl 
shall formulate plans for effecting such reduction. The 
Executive Council shall also determine for the coh 
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sideration and action of the several governments 
what military equipment and armament is fair and 
reasonable in proportion to the scale of forces laid 
down in the program of disarmament; and these 
limits, when adopted, shall not be exceeded without 
the permission of the Executive Council. 

The high contracting parties agree that the manu- 
facture by private enterprise of munitions and imple- 
ments of war lends itself to grave objections, and 
direct the Executive Council to advise how the evil 
effects attendant upon such manufacture can be pre- 
vented, due regard being had to the necessities of 
those countries which are not able to manufacture for 
themselves the munitions and implements of war 
necessary for their safety. 

The high contracting parties undertake in no way 
to conceal from each other the condition of such of 
their industries as are capable of being adapted to war- 
like purposes or the scale of their armaments, and 
agree that there shall be full and frank interchange of 
information as to their military and naval programs. 


Article IX 


A permanent commission shall be constituted to 
advise the League on the execution of the provisions 
of Article VIII and on military and naval questions 
generally. 

Article X 


The high contracting parties shall undertake to re- 
spect and preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political indepen- 
dence of all States members of the League. In case 
of any such aggression, or in case of any threat or 
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danger of such aggression, the Executive Council shall and | 
advise upon the means by which the obligation shalj shall 
be fulfilled. of the 
Article XI 
Any war or threat of war, whether immediately af. Th 
fecting any of the high contracting parties or not, is} any ¢ 
hereby declared a matter of concern to the League,| which 
and the high contracting parties reserve the right to} arbitr 
take any action that may be deemed wise and effec} hy di 
tual to safeguard the peace of nations. arbitr 
It is hereby also declared and agreed to be the} to wh 
friendly right of each of the high contracting parties | on by 
to draw the attention of the body of delegates or of | existit 
the Executive Council to any circumstances affecting | agree 
international intercourse which threaten to disturb} award 
international peace or the good understanding be | failure 
tween nations upon which peace depends. shall 
effect 
Article XII 
The high contracting parties agree that should dis The 
putes arise between them which cannot be adjusted | establ 
by the ordinary processes of diplomacy they will in} justic 
no case resort to war without previously submitting | petent 
the questions and matters involved either to arbitra-| partie 
tion or to inquiry by the Executive Council and until | arbitr 
three months after the award by the arbitrators ora 
recommendation by the Executive Council, and that 
they will not even then resort to war as against 2 If t 
member of the League which complies with the award] the | 
of the arbitrators or the recommendation of the} which 
Executive Council. high ¢ 
In any case, under this article the award of the} matte 





arbitrators shall be made within a reasonable time, 
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and the recommendation of the Executive Council 
shall be made within six months after the submission 


of the dispute. 
Article XIII 


The high contracting parties agree that whenever 
any dispute or difficulty shall arise between them, 
which they recognize to be suitable for submission to 
arbitration and which cannot be satisfactorily settled 
hy diplomacy, they will submit the whole matter to 
arbitration. For this purpose the court of arbitration 
to which the case is referred shall be the court agreed 
on by the parties or stipulated in any convention 
existing between them. The high contracting parties 
agree that they will carry out in full good faith any 
award that may be rendered. In the event of any 
failure to carry out the award the Executive Council 
shall propose what steps can best be taken to give 


effect thereto. 
Article XIV 


The Executive Council shall formulate plans for the 
establishment of a permanent court of international 
justice, and this court shall, when established, be com- 
petent to hear and determine any matter which the 
parties recognize as suitable for submission to it for 
arbitration under the foregoing article. 


Article XV 


If there should arise between States members of 
the League any dispute likely to lead to rupture, 
which is not submitted to arbitration as above, the 
high contracting parties agree that they will refer the 
matter to the Executive Council; either party to the 
dispute may give notice of the existence of the dispute 
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to the Secretary General, who will make all necessary 
arrangements for a full investigation and consider. 
ation thereof. For this purpose the parties agree tp 
communicate to the Secretary General, as promptly as 
possible, statements of their case, with all the relevant 
facts and papers, and the Executive Council may forth. 
with direct the publication thereof. 

Where the efforts of the council lead to the settle 
ment of the dispute, a statement shall be published 
indicating the nature of the dispute and the terms of 
settlement, together with such explanations as may 
be appropriate. If the dispute has not been settled, a 
report by the council shall be published, setting forth 
with all necessary facts and explanations the recom. 
mendation which the council think just and proper 
for the settlement of the dispute. If the report is 
unanimously agreed to by the members of the couneil 
other than the parties to the dispute, the high con- 
tracting parties agree that they will not go to war 
with any party which complies with the recommenda. 
tion, and that, if any party shall refuse so to comply, 
the council shall propose measures necessary to give 
effect to the recommendation. If no such unanimous 
report can be made it shall be the duty of the majority 
and the privilege of the minority to issue statements, 
indicating what they believe to be the facts, and con- 
taining the recommendations which they consider to 
be just and proper. 

The Executive Council may in any case under this 
article refer the dispute to the body of delegates. The 
dispute shall be so referred at the request of either 
party to the dispute, provided that such request must 
be made within fourteen days after the submission of 
the dispute. In a case referred to the body of dele 
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gates, all the provisions of this article, and of Article 
XII, relating to the action and powers of the Execu- 
tive Council, shall apply to the action and powers of 
the body of delegates. 

Article X VI 

Should any of the high contracting parties break or 
disregard its covenants under Article XII, it shall 
thereby tpso facto be deemed to have committed an 
act of war against all the other members of the League, 
which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to 
the severance of all trade or financial relations, the 
prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals 
and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and 
the prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal 
intercourse between the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking State and the nationals of any other State, 
whether a member of the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Executive Council in such 
case to recommend what effective military or naval 
force the members of the League shall severally con- 
tribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the 
covenants of the League. 

The high contracting parties agree, further, that 
they will mutually support one another in the financial 
and economic measures which are taken under this 
article in order to minimize the loss and inconveni- 
ence resulting from the above measures, and that 
they will mutually support one another in resisting 
any special measures aimed at one of their number by 
the covenant-breaking State and that they will afford 
passage through their territory to the forces of any 
of the high contracting parties who are codperating to 
protect the covenants of the League. 

[13] 
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Article X VII 

In the event of disputes between one State member 
of the League and another State which is not a mem. 
ber of the League, or between States not members of 
the League, the high contracting parties agree that 


































the State or States not members of the League shall T% 
be invited to accept the obligations of membership ip sequ 
the League for the purposes of such dispute, upon such sove 
conditions as the Executive Council may deem just, then 
and upon acceptance of any such invitation, the above able 
provisions shall be applied with such modifications a | gitio 
may be deemed necessary by the League. the f 
Upon such invitation being given the Executive} guch 
Council shall immediately institute an inquiry into the | that 
circumstances and merits of the dispute and recom: | fg er 
mend such action as may seem best and most effec] Ty, 
tual in the circumstances. princ 
In the event of a power so invited refusing to accept} intry 
the obligations of membership in the League for the} resoy 
purposes of such dispute, and taking any action tion, 
against a State member of the League which in thecase} si, 
of a State member of the League would constituted} tare, 
breach of Article XII, the provisions of ArticleXVI} 7), 
shall be applicable as against the State taking such} 9 sp, 
action. graph 
If both parties to the dispute, when so invited, re dition 
fuse to accept the obligations of membership in the Cer 
League for the purpose of such dispute, the Executive} 7,4: 
Council may take such action and make such recom} whore 
mendations as will prevent hostilities and will result provis 
in the settlement of the dispute. admin 
Article X VIII power 

The high contracting parties agree that the League} The v 
shall be intrusted with general supervision of the] consid 
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trade in arms and ammunition with the countries in 
which the control of this traffic is necessary in the 
common interest. 
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Article XIX 






To those colonies and territories which, as a con- 
sequence of the late war, have ceased to be under the j 
sovereignty of the States which formerly governed ; 
them, and which are inhabited by peoples not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous con- 
ditions of the modern world, there should be applied 
the principle that the well-being and development of 
such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization, and 
that securities for the performance of this trust should 
be embodied in the constitution of the League. 

The best method of giving practical effect to this 
principle is that the tutelage of such peoples should be 
intrusted to advanced nations, who by reason of their 
resources, their experience, or their geographical posi- 
tion, can best undertake this responsibility, and that 
this tutelage should be exercised by them as manda- 
taries on behalf of the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ according 
to the stage of the development of the people, the geo- 
graphical situation of the territory, its economic con- 
ditions, and other similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the 
Turkish Empire have reached a stage of development 
where their existence as independent nations can be 
provisionally recognized, subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a mandatory 
power until such time as they are able to stand alone. 
The wishes of these communities must be a principal 
consideration in the selection of the mandatory power. 


[15] 
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Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, dato 
are at such a stage that the mandatary must be re. the ¢ 
sponsible for the administration of the territory, sub. 

i ject to conditions which will guarantee freedom of 
conscience or religion, subject only to the maintenanee Th 
of public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses | amd) 
such as the slave trade, the arms traffic, and the | Me™ 
liquor traffic, and the prevention of the establishment | 494 
of fortifications or military and naval bases and of indus 
military training of the natives for other than police estab 
purposes and the defense of territory, and will also | Perm 
secure equal opportunities for the trade and com- 
merce of other members of the League. 

There are territories, such as Southwest Africa and Th 
certain of the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the | shall 
sparseness of their population, or their small size, or | Leag 
their remoteness from the centers of civilization, or | equit 
their geographical contiguity to the mandatory state, | meml 
and other circumstances, can be best administered thing 
under the laws of the mandatory state as integral | “Hes 
portions thereof, subject to the safeguards above men- | 19/4 
tioned in the interests of the indigenous population. 

In every case of mandate, the mandatory state shall Th 
render to the League an annual report in reference to | the ¢ 
the territory committed to its charge. alreac 

The degree of authority, control, or administration | tosuc 
to be exercised by the mandatory state shall, if not | all su 
previously agreed upon by the high contracting parties futur 
in each case, be explicitly defined by the Executive 
Council in a special act or charter. 

The high contracting parties further agree to estab- Thi 
lish at the seat of the League a mandatory commission 






to receive and examine the annual reports of the mai- 
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datory powers, and to assist the League in insuring 
the observance of the terms of all mandates. 





\ frica, 
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» Sub- Article XX 

om of ; ee 

nance The high contracting parties will endeavor to secure 

buses | and maintain fair and humane conditions of labor for 

d the | men, women, and children, both in their own countries 

ment | and in all countries to which their commercial and 

nd of | industrial relations extend; and to that end agree to 

police establish as part of the organization of the League a 






| also | permanent bureau of labor. 


com- 







Article XXI 


The high contracting parties agree that provision 
shall be made through the instrumentality of the 
League to secure and maintain freedom of transit and 
equitable treatment for the commerce of all States 
members of the League, having in mind, among other 
things, special arrangements with regard to the neces- 
sities of the regions devastated during the war of 


1914-1918. 
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men- 
‘tion, Article XXII 
shall The high contracting parties agree to place under 


ce td | the control of the League all international bureaus 
already established by general treaties, if the parties 
tosuch treaties consent. Furthermore, they agree that 
all such international bureaus to be constituted in 


future shall be placed under the control of the League. 
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Article XXIII 


The high contracting parties agree that every 
treaty or international engagement entered into here- 
after by any State member of the League shall be 
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forthwith registered with the Secretary General and 
as soon as possible published by him, and that no such 
treaty or international engagement shall be binding 


until so registered. 
Article XXIV 


It shall be the right of the body of delegates from 
time to time to advise the reconsideration by States 
members of the League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable and of international conditions of which 
the continuance may endanger the peace of the world, 


Article XX V 


The high contracting parties severally agree that 
the present covenant is accepted as abrogating all 
obligations inter se which are inconsistent with the 
terms thereof, and solemnly engage that they will not 
hereafter enter into any engagements inconsistent 
with the terms thereof. 


In case any of the powers signatory hereto or sub- 
sequently admitted to the League shall, before becom- 
ing a party to this covenant, have undertaken any 
obligations which are inconsistent with the terms of 
this covenant, it shall be the duty of such power to 
take immediate steps to procure its release from such 
obligations. 


Article XX VI 


Amendments to this covenant will take effect when 
ratified by the States whose representatives compos 
the Executive Council and by three-fourths of the 
States whose representatives compose the body d 
delegates. 
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Speech Delivered by President Wilson before the 
Peace Conference at the reading of the draft of the 
Constitution of the League of Nations. 


Reprinted from The New York Times, February 15, 1919. 


“Mr. Chairman: I have the honor, and assume it a 
very great privilege, of reporting in the name of the 
commission constituted by this conference on the for- 
mulation of a plan for the League of Nations. I am 
happy to say that it is a unanimous report, a unani- 
mous report from the representatives of fourteen 
nations—the United States, Great Britain, France, 
ltaly, Japan, Belgium, Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, and Serbia. 

I think it will be serviceable and interesting if I, 
with your permission, read the document, as the only 
report we have to make.” 

President Wilson then read the draft. When he 
reached Article XV, and had read through the second 
paragraph, the President paused and said: 

“l pause to point out that a misconception might 
arise in connection with one of the sentences I have 
just read—‘If any party shall refuse to comply, the 
council shall propose measures necessary to give effect 
to the recommendations’. 

“A case in point, a purely hypothetical case, is this: 
Suppose there is in the possession of a particular 
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power a piece of territory, or some other substantia! 
thing in dispute, to which it is claimed that it is no 
entitled. Suppose that the matter is submitted to the 
| Executive Council for recommendation as to the 
settlement of the dispute, diplomacy having failed, 


upon 




































and suppose that the decision is in favor of the party} {ne 
which claims the subject-matter of dispute, as agains oppor 
the party which has the subject-matter in dispute. | gntin 

“Then, if the party in possession of the subject-| missic 
matter in dispute merely sits still and does nothing | jone « 
it has accepted the decision of the council in the} ye we 
sense that it makes no resistance, but something} pyt ey 
must be done to see that it surrenders the subject | confer 
matter in dispute. of its 

“In such a case, the only case contemplated, it is} jt tha 
provided that the Executive Council may then con} regard 
sider what steps will be necessary to oblige the party} ip dor 
against whom judgment has been given to comply} great 
with the decisions of the council.” tenanc 

After having read Article XIX, President Wilson} nation 
also stopped and said: "Th 

“Let me say that before being embodied in this} ys, an 
document this was the subject-matter of a very carefil | desire 
discussion by representatives of the five greater} accom 
parties, and that their unanimous conclusion is the signifi 
matter embodied in this article.” reache 

After having read the entire document, President} © “Fo, 
Wilson continued as follows: all of 

“It gives me pleasure to add to this formal reading} calied 
of the result of our labors that the character of the} sentati 
discussion which occurred at the sittings of the} interes 
commission was not only of the most constructive but | that ¢] 
of the most encouraging sort. It was obvious through | deepes 
out our discussions that, although there were subjects purpos 
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upon which there were individual differences of 
judgment with regard to the method by which our 
objects should be obtained, there was [were?] practi- 
ally at no point any serious differences of opinion or 
motive as to the objects which we were seeking. 
“Indeed, while these debates were not made the 

















against opportunity for the expression of enthusiasm and — 
ute. | sentiment, I think the other members of the com- 
ubject- | mission will agree with me that there was an under- 
othing | tone of high respect and of enthusiasm for the thing 
in the} we were trying to do, which was heartening through- 
ething | out every meeting, because we felt that in a way this 
abject- | conference did intrust unto us che expression of one 
of its highest and most important purposes, to see to 
1, it is} jt that the concord of the world in the future with 
N Con} regard to the objects of justice should not be subject 
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omply 


to doubt or uncertainty, that the codperation of the 
great body of nations should be assured in the main- 
tenance of peace upon terms of honor and of inter- 
national obligations. 

“The compulsion of that task was constantly upon 
us, and at no point was there shown the slightest 
desire to do anything but suggest the best means to 
accomplish that great object. There is very great 
significance, therefore, in the fact that the result was 
reached unanimously. 

“Fourteen nations were represented, among them 
all of those powers which for convenience we have 
called the great powers, and among the rest a repre- 
sentation of the greatest variety of circumstances and 
interests. So that I think we are justified in saying 
that the significance of the result, therefore, has the 
deepest of all meanings, the union of wills in a common 
purpose, a union of wills which cannot be resisted, 
[21] 
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and which, I dare say, no nation will run the risk of 
attempting to resist. ; 

“Now as to the character of the document. While 
it has consumed some time to read this document, | 
think you will see at once that it is very simple, and 
in nothing so simple as in the structure which jt 
suggests for a League of Nations—a body of delegates, 
an Executive Council, and a permanent secretariat. 

“When it came to the question of determining the 
character of the representation in the body of dele. 
gates, we were all aware of a feeling which is current 
throughout the world. Inasmuch as I am stating it in 
the presence of the official representatives of the 
various governments here present, including myself, 
I may say that there is a universal feeling that the 
world cannot rest satisfied with merely official gui- 
dance. There has reached us through many channels 
the feeling that if the deliberating body of the League 
of Nations was merely to be a body of officials repre- 
senting the various Governments, the peoples of the 
world would not be sure that some of the mistakes 
which preoccupied officials had admittedly made 
might not be repeated. 

“It was impossible to conceive a method or an 
assembly so large and various as to be really repre- 
sentative of the great body of the peoples of the 
world, because, as I roughly reckon it, we represent, 
as we sit around this table, more than twelve hundred 
million people. You cannot have a representative 
of twelve hundred million people, but if you leave it to 
each government to have, if it pleases, one or two of 
three representatives, though only with a single 
vote, it may vary its representation from time to 
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time, not only, but it may [originate] the choice of its 
several representatives. [Wireless here unintelligible.] 

“Therefore, we thought that this was a proper and a 
very prudent concession to the practically universal 
opinion of plain men everywhere that they wanted 
the door left open to a variety of representation, 
instead of being confined to a single official body with 
which they could or might not find themselves in 
sympathy. 

“And you will notice that this body has unlimited 
rights of discussion—I mean of discussion of anything 
that falls within the field of international relations— 
and that it is especially agreed that war or interna- 
tional misunderstandings, or anything that may lead 
to friction or trouble, is everybody’s business, because 
it may affect the peace of the world. 

“And in order to safeguard the popular power so far 
as we could of this representative body, it is provided, 
you will notice, that when a subject is submitted, it 
isnot to arbitration, but to discussion by the Execu- 
tive Council. It can, upon the initiative of either of 
the parties to the dispute, be drawn out of the Execu- 
tive Council into the larger forum of the general body 
of delegates, because through this instrument we are 
depending primarily and chiefly upon one great force, 
and this is the moral force of the public opinion of the 
world—the pleasing and clarifying and compelling 
influences of publicity, so that intrigues can no longer 
have their coverts, so that designs that are sinister 
can at any time be drawn into the open, so that those 
things that are destroyed by the light may be prompt- 
ly destroyed by the overwhelming light of the 
universal expression of the condemnation of the 
world. 
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“Armed force is in the background in this program, 
but it is in the background, and if the moral force of 
the world will not suffice, the physical force of the 
world shall. But that is the last resort, because this 
is intended as a constitution of peace, not as a league 
of war. 

“The simplicity of the document seems to me to be 
one of its chief virtues, because, speaking for myself, 
I was unable to see the variety of circumstances with 
which this League would have to deal. I was unable, 
therefore, to plan all the machinery that might be 
necessary to meet the differing and unexpected 
contingencies. Therefore, I should say of this docu- 
ment that it is not a straitjacket, but a vehicle of life, 

“A living thing is born, and we must see to it what 
clothes we put on it. It is not a vehicle of power, 
but a vehicle in which power may be varied at the 
discretion of those who exercise it and in accordance 
with the changing circumstances of the time. And 
yet, while it is elastic, while it is general in its terms, 
it is definite in the one thing that we were called upon 
to make definite. It is a definite guarantee of peace. 
It is a definite guarantee by word against aggression. 
It is a definite guarantee against the things which 
have just come near bringing the whole structure of 
civilization into ruin. 

“Its purposes do not for a moment lie vague. Its 
purposes are declared, and its powers are unmistak- 
able. It is not in contemplation that this should be 
merely a league to secure the peace of the world. It 
is a league which can be used for coéperation in any 
international matter. That is the significance of the 
provision introduced concerning labor. There are 
many ameliorations of labor conditions which can be 
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effected by conference and discussion. I anticipate 


that there will be a very great usefulness in the 
Bureau of Labor which it is contemplated shall be 
set up by the League. Men and women and children 
who work have been in the background through long 
ages, and sometimes seemed to be forgotten, while 
governments have had their watchful and suspicious 
eyes upon the manceuvres of one another, while the 
thought of statemen has been about structural action 
and the larger transactions of commerce and finance. 

“Now if I may believe the picture which I see, there 
comes into the foreground the great body of the 
laboring people of the world, the men and women and 
children upon whom the great burden of sustaining the 
world must from day to day fall, whether we wish it 
todo so or not, people who go to bed tired and wake 
up without the stimulation of lively hope. These 
people will be drawn into the field of international 
consultation and help, and will be among the wards of 
the combined governments of the world. There is, 
I take leave to say, a very great step in advance in 
the mere conception of that. 

“Then, as you will notice, there is an imperative 
article concerning the publicity of all international 
agreements. Henceforth, no member of the League 
can claim any agreement valid which it has not 
registered with the Secretary General, in whose office, 
of course, it will be subject to the examination of 
anybody representing a member of the League. 
And the duty is laid upon the Secretary General to 
publish every document of that sort at the earliest 
possible time. 

“I suppose most persons who have not been con- 
versant with the business of foreign affairs do not 
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realize how many hundreds of these agreements are 
made in a single year, and how difficult it might be 
to publish the more unimportant of them immediately, 
how uninteresting it would be to most of the world to 
publish them immediately, but even they must be 
published just as soon as it is possible for the Secretary 
General to publish them. 

“Then there is a feature about this covenant which, 
to my mind, is one of the greatest and most satisfac. 
tory advances that has been made. We are done with 
annexations of helpless peoples, meant in some 
instances by some powers to be used merely for 
exploitation. We recognize in the most solemn man- 
ner that the helpless and undeveloped peoples of the 
world, being in that condition, put an obligation upon 
us to look after their interests primarily before we 
use them for our interests, and that in all cases of 
this sort hereafter it shall be the duty of the League 
to see that the nations who are assigned as the tutors 
and advisers and directors of these peoples shall look 
to their interests and their development before they 
look to the interests and desires of the mandatory 
nation itself. 

“There has been no greater advance than this, 
gentlemen. If you look back upon the history of the 
world you will see how helpless peoples have too often 
been a prey to powers that had no conscience in the 
matter. It has been one of the many distressing 
revelations of recent years that the great power which 
has just been, happily, defeated, put intolerable 
burdens and injustices upon the helpless people of 
some of the colonies which it annexed to itself, that 
its interest was rather their extermination than their 
development, that the desire was to possess their land 
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for European purposes and not to enjoy their con- 
fidence in order that mankind might be lifted in these 
places to the next higher level. 

“Now, the world, expressing its conscience in law, 
says there is an end of that, that our consciences shall 
be settled to this thing. States will be picked out 
which have already shown that they can exercise a 
conscience in this matter, and under their tutelage 
the helpless peoples of the world will come into a new 
light and into a new hope. 

“So I think I can say of this document that it is at 
one and the same time a practical document and a 
human document. There is a pulse of sympathy in it. 
There is a compulsion of conscience throughout it. 
It is practical, and yet it is intended to purify, to 
rectify, to elevate. And I want to say that so far as 
my observation instructs me, this is in one sense a 
belated document. I believe that the conscience of 
the world has long been prepared to express itself 
in some such way. We are not just now discovering 
our sympathy for these people and our interest in 
them. We are simply expressing it, for it has long 
been felt, and in the administration of the affairs of 
more than one of the great States represented here— 
so far as I know, all of the great States that are 
represented here—that humane impulse has already 
expressed itself in their dealings with their colonies, 
whose peoples were yet at a low stage of civilization. 

“We have had many instances of colonies lifted into 
the sphere of complete self-government. This is not 
the discovery of a principle. It is the universal appli- 
cation of a principle. It is the agreement of the great 
nations which have tried to live by these standards 
in their separate administrations to unite in seeing 
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that their common force and their common thought 
and intelligence are lent to this great and human 
enterprise. I think it is an occasion, therefore, fo, 
the most profound satisfaction that this humane 
decision should have been reached in a matter fo 
which the world has long been waiting and until, 
very recent period thought that it was still too early 
to hope. 

“Many terrible things have come out of this war, 
gentlemen, but some very beautiful things have come 
out of it. Wrong has been defeated, but the rest of 
the world has been more conscious than it ever was 
before of the majority of right. People that wer 
suspicious of one another can now live as friends and 
comrades in a single family, and desire to do s, 
The miasma of distrust, of intrigue, is cleared away. 
Men are looking eye to eye and saying, ‘We are 
brothers and have a common purpose. We did not 
realize it before, but now we do realize it, and this is 
our covenant of friendship.’” 
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SPEECH OF M. LEON BOURGEOIS 


Reprinted from The New York Times, February 16, 19109. 


| rise to express the deep satisfaction of all, and of 
France more than any other country, because she is 
among the countries who have most suffered, to see 
the unity of our wills and of our hearts in a passionate 
adhesion to the principles of the League of Nations. 
That act of faith we shall do in a spirit of cordiality 
and good will that has been that of the committee. 
Under the eminent chairmanship of President Wilson 
the committee has worked with all their hearts to 
attain this great object. 

Lord Robert Cecil has said we now present to the 
conference and to the world the result of our work, 
but we do not present it as something that is final, 
but only as the result of an honest effort to be discussed 
and to be examined not only by this conference but 
the public opinion of the world. 

We are unanimous in our opinion that this scheme 
must be presented to the world, and it resulted from 
our deliberation. We must preserve the character of 
unanimity which its note has given it. We still retain 
our rights when further discussions take place to 
state more definitely our views on some details. 

Signor Orlando has said how difficult it seemed at 
the beginning to conciliate two apparently contra- 
dictory principles—that of the sovereignty of nations 
and that of the limitations that nations must accept 
in order to secure the reign of right and justice. 
That conciliation has taken place without effort, 
and we have demonstrated movement, as Signor 
Orlando said, by walking. 
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We rise to prevent the renewal of a war like tha 
which we have just seen; we rise at the appeal of aj 
those who have fallen to spare their offspring th 
renewal of such an ordeal. We are persuaded that mp 
war in the future can be limited to a small area. 

The interdependence of the different parts and 
different interests of the world has become such that 
no conflict can be limited. It is that the whole worl 
may keep itself from danger that we today hay 
ordained that right and justice must be the basis of 
settlement in all the conferences. In the view of just 
people there are no small and no great States. All 
are and all will be equal before the principle of inter. 
national justice, and in the tribunal that will give the 
decisions the judges will sit, not as the representatives 
of one particular nation, but as the representatives of 
international right. 

This is a principle to which we are particularly 
attached. All the States, in consenting to submit to 
international justice, take at the same time a definite 
pledge to guarantee to each other the integrity of 
their territories as established by the settlement of 
the present peace treaty, and also to guarantee their 
political independence against future aggression. 
This is the object of our scheme. I hope the means 
which are suggested by it will allow us to attain our 
object. 

We have established a certain number of judicial 
principles and international organizations binding 
the States together, binding them to a common work, 
and binding them to the truce without which their 
common development would be impossible. Thes 
organizations, the creation of which is provided for 
in the last articles of the covenant, are similar to some 
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which have existed already, but which were scattered 
through various parts of the world and which had 
never been brought together to form part of the com- 
mon body of humanity. The foundation is now laid, 
and we are certain that the organizations will be multi- 
plied and will help humanity more and more to 
attain its common aims. 

We have been unanimous in proclaiming these 
principles, and we have felt the force of these principles 
so much that we have no doubt that a strong light 
will penetrate even into the darkest ports, that the 
light radiating from those principles will find its 
way in lands that seem to be the least open to it. 

But it is not enough to proclaim such great prin- 
ciples. We must organize a system of guarantee and a 
system of action, both judicial and practical. The 
plan laid down is a clear and simple one. There is a 
council where all the States are represented equally, 
each having only one vote, and there is an Executive 
Committee which is constituted on a different prin- 
ciple. But even in this case, where it has been found 
necessary for purposes of action to give five votes to 
the larger Powers, the principle of equality has been 
secured by giving as much as four votes to the smaller 
States. 

Respect for the decision given by that body will be 
assured by definite rules, the violation of which shall 
be considered as an act of war against all the con- 
tracting States. If one State (it may be the-smallest 
and most remote of all the States) is attacked without 
justification, then the whole of the League of Nations 
is being attacked, and will resist. 

But we must go further. In order to secure the 
execution of international sentences there must be a 
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limitation of armaments. This has been the wish of 
the world for a great many years. What was formerly 
so difficult has today become possible. Our victory 
has made it possible, because it has enabled us tg 
disarm the barbaric force that was in the way of such 
an improvement. 

That limitation must be such that no State can be 
capable of prevailing against the will of the law of 
nations, but at the same time each State. should be 
strong enough to contribute to the force that will 
enable the League of Nations to impose its will, 
There has been unanimity upon all these points. 

There are one or two points upon which I wish 
particularly to insist, because they are connected 
with dangers that may be of special moment to some 
of us, dangers that may arise not equal for all. 

There are special dangers for countries like France, 
Belgium, Serbia, and the new States that are in the 
stage of formation in Central Europe. It is necessary 
to give them special guarantees, and this has been 
recognized by the committee, when it states that 
special account should be taken of the geographical 
situation of, and the mode of application to, each 
State in the scale of armaments. Where the frontiers 
are more exposed it must be possible to have stronger 
systems of defense, and possibly also greater arma- 
ments. 

This is all right, but there is no doubt that it will 
put on the shoulders of the nations that happen to be 
in that difficult position a special burden. It will 
hamper them in the peaceful competition that is the 
life of the world. 

And here again two practical questions must be 
put. To give all nations necessary security, the 
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principle of the limitation of armaments must not 
only be executed but executed very fast. It has been 
said (and no one has said it more forcefully than 
President Wilson) that modern war has become a 
war of material, that in such a war as the one we have 
just seen, and such as we hope never to see in the 
future, what has triumphed has been science turned 
into barbarism. 

Now, it is necessary for us to control the war 
industries all over the world. The nations, who are 
the contracting parties of the covenant, pledge 
themselves mutually to communicate to each other 
full information about their armaments and their 
means of production. This is a very good plan, with 
which I am particularly satisfied. 

At the same time, I propose an amendment, which 
| think I ought to mention. I thought it would be 
necessary to institute a permanent organization for 
purposes of inspection, and this amendment was not 
at the moment embodied in the text. We have 
accepted the text as it is before you, and we now 
mention that amendment. It is because—as the whole 
scheme is going to be discussed by the world—it is 
better that all the points that have given occasion for 
important observations should be mentioned. 

Here is a second point. Take a State that violates 
the international covenant. That State is supposed 
to be in a state of war against all the members of the 
League, and all are prepared to compel it to execute 
its obligations. But war is not something that can 
proceed at once, especially when the question is how 
to bring together forces belonging to States which are 
very different from each other and may be at the four 
corners of the world. Each nation will have to wait 
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in order to act until a certain procedure is gone 
through and until for each particular nation a vote 
has been taken by its Parliament—and so on. This 
means time and delay. 

And, supposing that there is on the part of the 
aggressor a will to precipitate a situation, then we 
must provide for the possibility. For this purpose it 
would be desirable to have all the means of resistance 
studied and concerted action prepared before the 
occasion arises. This would be the best check against 
any ill design. 

If the would-be aggressor knows that resistance is 
fully prepared against any action such as he contem- 
plated then he will be restrained. Where, on the 
other hand, he knows that no such preparation exists 
and that sudden action on his part would encounter 
no prepared and well-thought-out resistance, perhaps 
he would not be restrained and it would be extremely 
dangerous. 

If you do not wish to see the terrible ordeal through 
which the world has passed renewed in the future, we 
ought to have a permanent organization to prepare 
the military and naval means of execution and make 
them ready in case of emergency. 

This has been objected to by some of the members 
of the committee because it involved some difficult 
constitutional problems. This is why we have agreed 
to the text without that amendment, but we think the 
principle of that proposed amendment ought to be 
put before public opinion at the same time as the 
scheme to which we have agreed. 

I hope that no one, either here or anywhere in the 
world, will be mistaken about my intention. I will 
not say, and I have not said, a word that could weaken 
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the feeling of our complete and hearty unanimity. 
We have acted with one heart for the triumph of the 
cause, which is that of our conference, the cause of 
right against violence, the cause of right against 
might. 

We believe that this scheme that is now before us 
isan excellent one. We believe in its virtues and its 
possibilities. The observations we have made on 
some points will, we hope, be of some value in the 
further discussions, since we are at the beginning of 
the examination of the whole plan. 

Now we must, at the end, express our deep gratitude 
toward our colleagues, and our deep gratitude toward 
President Wilson, who presided over our labors in 
such a competent way and with such high spirit, and 
we wish still more to express the sincere wish of France 
to see that the great pact becomes, possibly with some 
improvement on the two points I have mentioned, 
the law of nations. 





SPEECH OF LORD ROBERT CECIL 
Reprinted from The New York Times, February 16, 1919, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: I rejoice very much 
that the course which has been taken this afternoog 
has been pursued. It seems to me a good omen for 
the great project in which we are engaged that before 
its final completion it should have been published to 
the world and laid before all its people for their service 
and for their criticism. The President spoke of the 
spirit which animated the commission over which he 
presided with such distinction. I gladly bear my 
testimony to the complete accuracy, both in letter 
and in spirit, of everything which he has said aboutit. 

It was, indeed, a pleasure to serve with such 
colleagues, and but for the common purpose and the 
common devotion to that purpose, it would have been 
impossible for us to have accomplished the task set 
before us within the time which was given to it 
For, after all, the problem which we were engaged in 
solving was one of great difficulty. As I see it, it was 
to devise some really effective means of preserving the 
peace of the world consistent with the least possible 
interference with national sovereignty. 

You have heard the covenant and it is unnecessary 
for me to dwell on its details. We have sought to 
safeguard the peace of the world by establishing cer 
tain principles. The first and chiefest of them is that 
no nation shall go to war with any other nation until 
every other possible means of settling the disputes 
shall have been fully and fairly tried. 

Secondly, we lay down that under no circumstance 
shall any nation seek forcibly to disturb the territorial 
settlement to be arrived at as the consequence of this 
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peace or interfere with the political independence of 
any of the States in the world. These are the two 
great precepts which we seek to lay down for the 
government of international relations. 

And we have recognized that if these principles 
are really to be acted upon we must go one step further 
and lay it down that no nation must retain armament 
on a scale fitted only for aggressive purposes. I do 
not doubt that the working out of that principle will 
bedifficult, but it is laid down clearly in this document, 
and the organs of the League are intrusted with the 
duty of producing for the consideration and support 
of the world a workable scheme for carrying it into 
effect. 

And, finally, we have thought that if the world is 
to be at peace it is not enough to forbid war. We 
must do something more than that. We must try and 
substitute for the principle of international competi- 
tion that of international coéperation, and you will 
find at the end of this document a number of clauses, 
which point out the various respects in which the 
world can better discharge its duties by the codper- 
ation of each nation for purposes which are beneficial 
to the whole of them. They are the examples of what 
may be done. There are many omissions. 

There is one clause which points out that in future 
international codperation shall be made subject to 
and connected with the League of Nations. Certainly 
I should hope that there are such questions as the 
opium trade, the white slave traffic, and, in another 
order of ideas, the regulation of the arteries of the air, 
which, besides those mentioned in this document, 
call earnestly for effective international coéperation. 
Certain it is that if we can once get the nations of the 
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world into the habit of codperating with one another, 
you will have struck a great blow at the source or 
origin of almost all the world wars which have defaced 
the history of the world. 

Those, I believe, are the principles on which we 
have relied for the safeguarding of Peace. 

And as to national sovereignty, we have thought, 
in the first place, that the League should not in any 
respect interfere with the international liberties of 
any nation. I do not regard the clause which deals 
with labor as any such interference, for it is quite 
certain that no real progress in ameliorating the 
conditions of labor can be hoped for except by inter. 
national agreement. Therefore, although the con 
ditions of labor in a country are a matter of internal 
concern, yet, under the conditions under which we now 
live that is not so in truth, and bad conditions of 
labor in one country operate with fatal effect in 
depressing conditions of labor in another. 

Secondly, we have laid down (and this is the great 
principle of the delegates except in very special cases 
and for very special reasons which are set out in the 
covenant) that all action must be unanimously agreed 
to in accordance with the general rule that governs 
international relations. That this will to some extent, 
in appearance at any rate, militate against the 
rapidity of action of the organs of the League is 
undoubted. In my judgment that defect is far more 
than compensated by the confidence that it will 
inspire that no nation, whether small or great, need 
fear oppression from the organs of the League. 

Gentlemen, I have little more tosay. The President 
has pointed out that the frame of the organization 
suggested is very simple. He has alluded to some 
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respects in which some may think it might have been 
more elaborate, but I agree with him that simplicity 
js the essence of our plan. We are not seeking to 
produce for the world a building finished and complete 
in all respects. To have attempted such a thing 
would have been an arrogant piece of folly. All we 
have tried to do—all we have hoped to do—is to lay 
soundly and truly the foundations upon which our 
successors may build. I believe those foundations 
have been well laid out, and it depends upon those 
who come after us what will be the character and 
stability of the building erected upon them. 

If it is merely a repetition of the old experiments of 


‘alliance, designed for however good a purpose, believe 


me, gentlemen, our attempt is doomed to failure. 
It must be a practical thing (and this is the real 
point), instinct with a genuine attempt to achieve 
the main objects we have in view. 

And if those who build on those foundations really 
believe that the interest of one is the interest of all 
and that the prosperity of the world is bound up with 
the prosperity of each nation that makes it up—that 
goes to compose the family—then only will the 
finished structure of the League of Nations be what 
it ought to—a safeguard and a glory for the humanity 
of the world. 
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SPEECH OF PREMIER ORLANDO OF ITALY 
Reprinted from The New York Times, February 16, 1919. 


If I have asked to take part in this debate, it is to 
express my deep satisfaction at having codéperated 
in the first production of what is going to be one of the 
great documents of history, and I hope that my 
present feeling will be fully justified. 

We all expect from the discussion and development 
of the present act a renewal of the whole world, but 
as the present debate has for its object to bring the 
whole scheme before the public opinion of the world, 
I wish to bring to that debate my personal contribu. 
tion. 

I am not going to speak on the general aim of the 
scheme. This has been formulated by the men who 
have the highest and noblest right to do it, and I am 
not here to insist upon the main and fundamental 
principles. This is what Lord Robert Cecil has done 
with vigorous lucidity of mind. But I have something 
to say on the general method upon which our work 
has been conducted. 

Our task, gentlemen, was one of incomparable 
difficulty. We were faced with two absolute princi- 
ples, the conciliation of which would seem to be 
logically impossible—on one side the sovereignty of 
States, admitting of no limitation, and, on the other 
hand, a limit, imposed upon the action of States, so 
that rights might be conciliated and so that the 
liberty of States should not include the liberty of 
doing wrong. 

Now, we have been able to conciliate these two 
principles on the basis of self-constraint. The Govern- 
ments have recognized that limit, and they will make 
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it effective in each case, as there will be the over- 
whelming pressure of the public opinion of the world. 

I do not forget the possibility that such a scheme 
has been the object of attacks by skeptics, some of 
them, according to their temper, in sorrowful tones, 
others in an ironical mood. I will answer them as 
the Greek philosopher did, when the reality of move- 
ment was denied in his presence, and he answered 
by rising to his feet and walking. 

The possibility of collective international action 
has been demonstrated by the work of our committee 
itself, there being eminent statesmen there repre- 
senting the interests of the most divergent national 
existences, and they had to face problems which were 
dificult and puzzling. But even in spite of this we 
have agreed in a short time and after full discussion, 
where all the difficulties of solution were shown, and 
we had an opportunity of seeing which of the solutions 
was the best and wisest. 

We reached our agreement after periods of suspense 
and reflection. Then we felt that something was 
growing and ripening, as a grain in the earth, and 
what has taken place at this time and will take place 
in the future is but an example of how that idea can 
work in its reality in a tangible form. If that idea is 
going to be transformed into a reality it is because 
of the generous and occult influence of all the blood 
that has been spilt, of all the terrible bereavement 
of the whole world. 

After great wars in the past men have erected 
splendid monuments to glorify the fallen heroes, with 
their names inscribed on the walls. But the greatest 
monuments of the world, even the pyramids of 
Egypt, would not be equal, under the present circum- 
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stances where millions of men have died for a cause, 
to this document. 

The pact which has been brought here today is the 
monument we intend to erect. This document of 
freedom and right was not born in vain, and it repre. 
sents the redemption of humanity by sacrifice. 
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SPEECH OF BARON MAKINO OF JAPAN 
Reprinted from the London Times, February 17, 1919 


I beg to add another voice to echo the congratula- 
tory speeches that have been made on the presentation 
of a document which is perhaps the most important 
document that has been compiled by the hand of man. 
The great leaders, with staunch purpose, have per- 
sonified this great movement, a movement involving 
intricate problems of divers nations, and they deserve 
the gratitude of their fellow-men for successfully pilot- 
ing to this advanced stage a most effective instrument 
for the maintenance of the world. Their names will be 
indelibly written on pages of history, and that will be 
the grateful acknowledgment of humanity for their 
labors. As I understand there is to be no discussion 
of the project before us, I will limit myself to these 
few remarks, observing that, at a later stage in the 
discussion of this project, I shall have the privilege of 
addressing certain propositions, which I hope will re- 
ceive earnest and favorable consideration from the 
distinguished men who represent the nations assembled 
here. 





SPEECH OF MR. BARNES 
Reprinted from the London Times, February 17, 1919 


Mr. President and gentlemen: As one whose privi- 
lege it is to represent specially the working folk of 
Great Britain, I want just to make a very few obser- 
vations. I think I know the mind of the British people 
on this question of the League of Nations, and I can 
assure you that it is one of eager expectancy. The 
people of Great Britain have shouldered their burden 
during the war, but through all its struggles and sac- 
rifices they have looked eagerly forward for the 
day when aggressive war shall be no more. That day 
is dawning and, I believe, has been hastened by the 
work of the last month. To my mind, Mr. President, 
there are three outstanding principles in this document 
which, I believe, will stand out conspicuously as land- 
marks in the history of mankind. 

First of all, the substitution of an altruistic principle 
for imperialism and violence in the adjustment of in- 
ternational affairs. Nations which have suffered and 
sacrificed in the acquisition of territory have agreed 
to the overseership of the League of Nations in the 
administration of that territory. They have further 
agreed to the principle that the welfare and assent of 
the peoples shall be the determining considerations in 
its administration. There is in this agreement, Mr. 
President, to my mind, a great advance in the appli- 
cation of the principle of moral idealism, and I can 
only say that I believe that that will strike the imagi- 
nation of the world. 

Second, they have agreed on the principle of reduc- 
tion of armaments, a point of national safety, as 
prescribed by the League of Nations. This I believe 
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to be the essential feature of the condition of perma 
nent peace. If there be excess of guns, there will al- 
ways be a chance of them getting fired off. Moreover, 
the nations in the future will be unable in any case to 
bear the burdens of armaments which have been the 
feature of our sad history during the last two or three 
decades. I am, therefore, glad that in this document 
provision is made for reduction of armaments, thereby, 
I believe, lessening the risk of war and easing the 
economic burden upon the people. 

The third is a principle to which I wish to call 
attention in regard to the signatories to this document 
—they have agreed on a recognition of the evils of 
private profit in the manufacture of armaments—al- 
though, for my part, I should like to have seen a more 
robust declaration in favor of the abolition of private 
arms. Abolition I believe to be a step which will 
ultimately be found necessary, and I further hope that 
the Executive may be able to devise ways and means 
by which private profit may be eliminated, and I am 
perfectly sure that nothing would be more welcome to 
the mind of working folks. 

There are just one or two things, Mr. President, 
which, to my mind, might have been more explicit, 
and which, I believe, will have to be grafted on to a 
League of Nations as the idea of world unity becomes 
more widely accepted. Let me mention one. I am 
afraid that when the time comes for the enforcement 
of decrees—if ever it does come,which God forbid— 
there may be delay and confusion on the part of the 
League. What I am afraid of is that an aggressive 
nation might again try to break through, and win its 
way to its object before the forces of mankind can be 
mobilized against it. Therefore, I should have been 
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glad to have seen some provision for the nucleus of an 
international force which would be ready to strike 
against an aggressive nation. This, I know, cuts into 
the idea of the sovereignty of nations, but I hope that 
there may be future discussion on the part of the 
affliated States as to how they can adjust their 
national life so as to admit of a greater degree of co- 
operation than is in this document. 

Finally, I gladly note the insertion of a clause pro, 
viding for the formation of international charters of 
labor. Hitherto nations have endeavored to protect 
themselves against low-paid labor by the imposition 
of tariff barriers. I hope we shall in the future, under 
the authority of the League of Nations, seek and find 
a better way by abolishing low-paid labor altogether. 
We hope to raise life and labor from the mere struggle 
for bread on to higher levels of justice and humanity. 
The Commission, Mr. Chairman, which was appointed 
a few weeks ago to go into this matter is now busily 
engaged in formulating its detailed plan, and we hope 
to report in a few weeks’ time. I can only say now, on 
behalf of that Commission, that we shall endeavor to 
bring ourselves into contact with the League of Na- 
tions on as many points as we possibly can, and to 
bring ourselves in line with this epoch-making docu- 
ment which President Wilson has submitted to us 
today, and, through us, to the war-weary world. 
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SPEECH OF M. VENIZELOS OF GREECE 
Reprinted from the London Times, February 17, 1919 


The chairman has done me a great honor by calling 
upon me to speak, but I feel greatly embarrassed when 
I think what has been said before. What can I add? 
| shall be satisfied, being an idealist, and very often 
criticized as such, to express my enthusiasm. 

I think idealism excludes materialism, but it does 
not exclude realism or reality. Humanity by one step 
has made a great stride toward its new and better fate. 
No doubt the plan now before us can be discussed and 
criticized. On one point I should like to say some- 
thing, not to enter upon discussion with M. Bourgeois, 
but just to avoid the impression that might be created 
that public opinion could be in doubt of the possi- 
bilities of the scheme. As it is, we hear that some 
nations have an objection to the constitution of a 
permanent international force for constitutional rea- 
sons. We hope that it will be possible to raise these 
constitutional objections, and to find a way around 
the difficulty. But supposing this cannot be done, we 
must not say that the League of Nations would then 
be made powerless. We know that the would-be 
aggressor would know that behind the sentence— 
behind the tribunal—there is the League of Nations, 
that is, the nations here represented and the nations 
who have shown what they could do—some of them, 
perhaps, would not be ready at once when the occasion 
arose, but all showing with what force they could de- 
velop in case of need. This being known, what Power 
would be inclined to play the part of the aggressor? 
He would know, whatever success he might attain at 
the beginning, his efforts would be doomed to failure 
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and his cause to disaster. He would know his aggres. 
sion would be a hopeless enterprise. 

The representative of Japan has very aptly e. 
pressed my own thought when he said that the hand 
of man never wrought a more important document, 
And Signor Orlando also expressed the feeling that 
is in all our hearts when he said that we owe the 
benefits of this great act to the blood of all those who 
have died for the liberty of the world. We owe it also 
to the feeling of solidarity that has been created by 
the codperation of the nations who have come together 
from all parts of the world. They are united, and 
this is the best step they can take toward their great 
and better future. 
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SPEECH OF MR. WELLINGTON KOO 
OF CHINA 


Reprinted from the London Times, February 17, 1919 


Mr. President and gentlemen: I have no lengthy 
eulogy to deliver, but I just want to express the very 
warm sentiment in my heart, and to express it very 
briefly, also. I have listened with deep pleasure and 
profound satisfaction to the words of my esteemed col- 
leagues here in commendation of the spirit of the draft 
constitution which has just been made before us. Just 
as no people are more anxious than we are to see the 
League of Nations established, so no people are more 
gratified than the people of China to see and note the 
completion of another stage in advance in the move- 
ment for the founding of a League of Nations. Rep- 
resenting, as I have the honor to represent, at least 
one-third of the population represented here in this 
distinguished assemblage, I believe it is only fitting 
that I should add a word of satisfaction to those which 
have already been so eloquently uttered to us. Not 
only the character of the conditions in this draft, but 
the spirit permeating all the provisions through and 
through are of the most inspiring kind to us. We 
realize there is room for improvement, perhaps, but 
we also realize that we are making but a beginning 
now, and that, therefore, I cannot but express the 
satisfaction of the Chinese Delegation with the spirit 
underlying this instrument, the spirit of fair-minded- 
ness and friendship, the spirit of concord and concilia- 
tion. It is but the natural result of the spirit which 
has animated the entire membership of the Commis- 
sion on the League of Nations, and I say it, gentlemen, 
from my very pleasing experience of the sittings of 
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that Commission of which I have the honor to bea 
part. 

Thanks to the able leadership of President Wilson 
and also to the mutual coédperation of all members of 
the Commission, we are now at last in possession of 
an instrument which, as my distinguished colleague 
from Japan has already stated, is to be a memorable 
documert in history, a document which, to my mind, 
will serve as a bulwark against international restless- 
ness and a guarantee of universal peace. Therefore, 
gentlemen, the rapid and successful completion of the 
work of the Commission on the League of Nations, to 
my mind, marks a very distinct milestone on the road 
upon which mankind has been toiling forward ever 
from time immemorial in order to attain a goal ofa 
durable peace. It is my privilege and a duty, there. 
fore, to assure the Conference that China will always 
be ready to codperate with those who will be members 


of the League, in order to codperate with them not 
only for the organization, but also for the development 
of this League of Nations, which will be the greatest 
institution that mankind will ever see. 
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SPEECH OF RUSTEM HAIDA, THE KINGDOM 
OF THE HEDJAZ 


Reprinted from the London Times, February 17, 1919 


A long speech would not at present please this 
assembly, but what I have to say is definite and can 
be said in a very few words. I have nothing to add 
to what has been so eloquently expressed by eminent 
speakers, and it is not for me to add anything to the 
praise that has been given to the monumental work 
which gives foundations to an edifice of justice for 
the small nations. In Clause 19 of the Covenant we 
read propositions particularly applying to the nation- 
alities that have been liberated from the Turkish yoke, 
and there the word “mandate” is used, but the defi- 
nition of that word is not given. It remains vague and 
undefined. On the interpretation that will be given 
to that word depends the freedom of liberated popu- 
lations. This will be seen when the discussion which 
it is not intended to begin today will be instituted. 

For the present I wish to say that this article leaves 
to the nations liberated from the Turkish domination 
the right to choose the Power from which they will 
ask help and advice. Now, we know that there is in 
existence a secret covenant to divide this nation of 
ours without consulting us. We ask whether such a 
convention will be allowed to remain. We must say 
to the Powers interested in this question that we ask 
them to declare that such a convention, from the very 
fact of this Covenant, has become null and void. We 
thank all the Powers for the part they have taken in 
the drafting of an act the result of which will be to 
give welcome guarantees to all the small nationalities. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT 
WILSON IN BOSTON, FEBRUARY 24, 1919 
Reprinted from The New York Times, February 25, 1919 


Governor Coolidge, Mr. Mayor, Fellow-Citizens: 
I wonder if you are half as glad to see me as I am to 
see you. It warms my heart to see a great body of my 
fellow-citizens again, because, in some respects, during 
the recent months I have been very lonely indeed 
without your comradeship and counsel; and I tried at 
every step of the work which fell to me to recall what 


I was sure would be your counsel with regard to the 
great matters which were under consideration. 

I do not want you to think that I have not been 
appreciative of the extraordinarily generous reception 
which was given to me on the other side in saying that 
it makes me very happy to get home again. I do not 
mean to say that I was not very deeply touched by 
the cries that came from the great crowds on the 
other side. But I want to say to you in all honesty 
that I felt them to be a call of greeting to you rather 
than to me. 

I did not feel that the greeting was personal. I 
had in my heart the over-crowning pride of being 
your representative and of receiving the plaudits of 
men everywhere who felt that your hearts beat with 
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theirs in the cause of liberty. There was no mistaking 
the tone in the voices of those great crowds. It 
was not a tone of mere greeting, it was not a tone 
of mere generous welcome; it was the calling of 
comrade to comrade, the cries that come from men 
who say, “We have waited for this day, when the 
frends of liberty should come across the sea and 
shake hands with us, to see that a new world was 
constructed upon a new basis and foundation of 
justice and right.” 

I can’t tell you the inspiration that came from the 
sentiments that came out of those simple voices of 
the crowd. And the proudest thing I have to report 
to you is that this great country of ours is trusted 
throughout the world. 

I have not come to report the proceedings or the 
results of the proceedings of the Peace Conference; 
that would be premature. I can say that I have 
received very happy impressions from this conference; 
the impression that, while there are many differences 
of judgment, while there are some divergences of 
object, there is, nevertheless, a common spirit and a 
common realization of the necessity of setting up new 
standards of right in the world. 

Because the men who are in conference in Paris 
tealize as keenly as any American can realize that 
they are not the masters of their people; that they 
are the servants of their people, and that the spirit 
of their people has awakened to a new purpose and 
anew conception of their power to realize that pur- 
pose, and that no man dare go home from that 
conference and report anything less noble than was 
expected of it. 
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The conference seems to you to go slowly; from 
day to day in Paris it seems to go slowly; but ] 
wonder if you realize the complexity of the task 
which it has undertaken. It seems as if the settle. 
ments of this war affect, and affect directly, every 
great, and I sometimes think every small, nation in 
the world, and no one decision can prudently be made 
which is not properly linked in with the great series 
of other decisions which must accompany it, and it 
must be reckoned in with the final result if the real 
quality and character of that result is to be properly 
judged. 

What we are doing is to hear the whole case; hear 
it from the mouths of the men most interested; hear 
it from those who are officially commissioned to state 
it; hear the rival claims; hear the claims that affect 
new nationalities, that affect new areas of the world, 
that affect new commercial and economic connections 
that have been established by the great world war 
through which we have gone. And I have been 
struck by the moderateness of those who have repre- 
sented national claims. I can testify that I have 
nowhere seen the gleam of passion. I have seen 
earnestness, I have seen tears come to the eyes of 
men who plead for downtrodden people whom they 
were privileged to speak for; but they were not the 
tears of anguish, they were the tears of ardent hope. 

And I don’t see how any man can fail to have 
been subdued by these pleas, subdued to this feeling, 
that he was not there to assert an individual judgment 
of his own, but to try to assist the cause of humanity. 

And, in the midst of it all, every interest seeks out, 
first of all, when it reaches Paris, the representatives 
of the United States. Why? Because—and I think! 
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am stating the most wonderful fact in history— 
because there is no nation in Europe that suspects the 
motives of the United States. 

Was there ever so wonderful a thing seen before? 
Was there ever so moving a thing? Was there ever 
any fact that so bound the nation that had won that 
esteem forever to deserve it? 

I would not have you understand that the great 
men who represent the other nations there in confer- 
ence are disesteemed by those who know them. Quite 
the contrary. But you understand that the nations 
of Europe have again and again clashed with one 
another in competitive interest. It is impossible for 
men to forget those sharp issues that were drawn 
between them in times past. It is impossible for men 
to believe that all ambitions have all of a sudden 
been foregone. They remember territory that was 
coveted; they remember rights that it was attempted 
to extort; they remember political ambitions which 
it was attempted to realize, and, while they believe 
that men have come into a different temper, they 
cannot forget these things, and so they do not resort 
to one another for a dispassionate view of the matters 
in controversy. They resort to that nation which has 
won the enviable distinction of being regarded as 
the friend of mankind. 

Whenever it is desired to send a small force of 
soldiers to occupy a piece of territory where it is 
thought nobody else will be welcome, they ask for 
American soldiers. And where other soldiers would 
be looked upon with suspicion and perhaps met with 
resistance, the American soldier is welcomed with 
acclaim. 
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I have had so many grounds for pride on the other 
side of the water that I am very thankful that they 
are not grounds for personal pride, but for national 
pride. If they were grounds for personal pride, I'f 
be the most stuck-up man in the world. 

And it has been an infinite pleasure to me to ge 
those gallant soldiers of ours, of whom the Constity. 
tion of the United States made me the proud com. 
mander. You may be proud of the 26th Division, but 
I commanded the 26th Division, and see what they 
did under my direction! And everybody praises the 
American soldier, with the feeling that in praising 
him he is subtracting from the credit of no one else, 

I have been searching for the fundamental fact 
that converted Europe to believe in us. Before this 
war, Europe did not believe in us as she does now, 
She did not believe in us throughout the first three 
years of the war. She seems really to have believed 
that we were holding off because we thought we could 
make more by staying out than by going in. And, 
all of a sudden, in a short eighteen months, the whole 
verdict is reversed. There can be but one explana 
tion for it. They saw what we did—that, without 
making a single claim, we put all our men and all 
our means at the disposal of those who were fighting 
for their homes, in the first instance, but for a cause, 
the cause of human rights and justice, and that we 
went in, not to support their national claims, but to 
support the great cause which they held in common. 
And when they saw that America not only held ideals, 
but acted ideals, they were converted to America and 
became firm partisans of those ideals. 

I met a group of scholars when I was in Paris— 
some gentlemen from one of the Greek universities 
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who had come to see me, and in whose presence, or 
rather in the presence of whose traditions of learning 
[felt very young indeed. I told them that I had one 
of the delightful revenges that sometimes come to a 
man. All my life I had heard men speak with a sort 
of condescension of ideals and of idealists, and par- 
ticularly those separated, encloistered persons whom 
they choose to term academic, who were in the habit 
of uttering ideals in the free atmosphere, where they 
dash with nobody in particular. 

And I said I have had this sweet revenge: speaking 
with perfect frankness, in the name of the people 
of the United States, I have uttered as the objects of 
this great war ideals, and nothing but ideals, and the 
war has been won by that inspiration. Men were 
fighting with tense muscles and lowered head until 
they came to realize those things, feeling they were 
fighting for their lives and their country, and when 
these accents of what it was all about reached them 
from America, they lifted their heads, they raised 
their eyes to heaven, when they saw men in khaki 
coming across the sea in the spirit of crusaders, and 
they found that these were strange men, reckless of 
danger not only, but reckless because they seemed to 
see something that made that danger worth while. 
Men have testified to me in Europe that our men were 
possessed by something that they could only call a 
religious fervor. They were not like any of the other 
soldiers. They had a vision, they had a dream, and 
they were fighting in the dream, and, fighting in the 
dream, they turned the whole tide of battle, and it 
never came back. 

One of our American humorists, meeting the criti- 
dsm that American soldiers were not trained long 
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enough, said: “It takes only half as long to traip 
an American soldier as any other, because you 
have to train him to go one way.” And he did only 
go one way, and he never came back until he couij 
do it when he pleased. 

And now do you realize that this confidence yw 
have established throughout the world imposes q 
burden upon us, if you choose to call it a burden? 
It is one of those burdens which any nation ought 
to be proud to carry. Any man who resists th 
present tides that run in the world will find himself 
thrown upon a shore so high and barren that it will 
seem as if he had been separated from his humag 
kind forever. 

The Europe that I left the other day was full of 
something that it had never felt fill its heart so full 
before. It was full of hope. The Europe of the 
second year of the war, the Europe of the third yearof 
the war, was sinking toa sort of stubborn desperation. 
They did not see any great thing to be achieved, 
even when the war should be won. They hoped 
there would be some salvage; they hoped that they 
could clear their territories of invading armies; they 
hoped they could set up their homes and start their 
industries afresh. But they thought it would simply 
be the resumption of the old life that Europe had 
led—led in fear, led in anxiety, led in constant suspi- 
cious watchfulness. They never dreamed that it 
would be a Europe of settled peace and of justified 
hope. 

And now these ideals have wrought this new 
magic, that all the peoples of Europe are buoyed up 
and confident in the spirit of hope, because they 
believe that we are at the eve of a new age in the 
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world, when nations will understand one another, 
when nations will support one another in every 
just cause, when nations will unite every moral and 
every physical strength to see that the right shall 
prevail. 

If America were at this juncture to fail the world, 
what would come of it? I do not mean any disre- 
spect to any other great people when I say that 
America is the hope of the world; and if she does 
not justify that hope, the results are unthinkable. 
Men will be thrown back upon the bitterness of dis- 
appointment not only, but the bitterness of despair. 
All nations will be set up as hostile camps again; 
the men at the Peace Conference will go home with 
their heads upon their breasts, knowing that they 
have failed—for they were bidden not to come home 
from there until they did something more than sign 
a treaty of peace. 

Suppose we sign the treaty of peace and that it is 
the most satisfactory treaty of peace that the con- 
fusing elements of the modern world will afford, and 
go home and think about our labors, we will know 
that we have left written upon the historic table at 
Versailles, upon which Vergennes and Benjamin 
Franklin wrote their names, nothing but a modern 
scrap of paper; no nations united to defend it, no 
great forces combined to make it good, no assurance 
given to the downtrodden and fearful people of the 
world that they shall be safe. 

Any man who thinks that America will take part 
in giving the world any such rebuff and disappoint- 
ment as that does not know America. I invite him 
to test the sentiments of the nation. We set this up 
to make men free, and we did not confine our con- 
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ception and purpose to America, and now we ywilj 
make men free. If we did not do that, the fame of 
America would be gone, and all her powers would be 
dissipated. She then would have to keep her power 
for those narrow, selfish, provincial purposes which 
seem so dear to some minds that have no sweep be 
yond the nearest horizon. 

I should welcome no sweeter challenge than that, 
I have fighting blood in me, and it is sometimes a 
delight to let it have scope, but if it is a challenge 
on this occasion it will be an indulgence. Think of 
the picture, think of the utter blackness that would 
fall on the world. America has failed! America 
made a little essay at generosity, and then withdrew, 
America said, “We are your friends,” but it was only 
for today, not for tomorrow. America said, “Here 
is Our power to vindicate right,” and then the next 
day said, “Let right take care of itself, and we will 
take care of ourselves.” America said, “We set up 
a light to lead men along the paths of liberty, but we 
have lowered it; it is intended only to light our own 
path.” We set up a great ideal of liberty, and then we 
said: “Liberty is a thing that you must win for your- 
self. Do not call upon us.” 

And think of the world that we would leave. Do 
you realize how many new nations are going to be 
set up in the presence of old and powerful nations in 
Europe, and left there, if left by us, without a dis 
interested friend? 

Do you believe in the Polish cause, as I do? Are 
you going to set up Poland, immature, inexperienced, 
as yet unorganized, and leave her with a circle of 
armies around her? Do you believe in the aspiration 
of the Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs, as I do? Do 
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you know how many powers would be quick to 
pounce upon them if there were not the guarantees 
of the world behind their liberty? 

Have you thought of the sufferings of Armenia? 
You poured out your money to help succor the 
Armenians after they suffered; now set your strength 
so that they shall never suffer again. 

The arrangements of the present peace cannot stand 
a generation unless they are guaranteed by the united 
forces of the civilized world. And, if we do not guar- 
antee them, can you not see the picture? Your hearts 
have instructed you where the burden of this war 
fell. It did not fall upon the national treasuries, it 
did not fall upon the instruments of administration, 
it did not fall upon the resources of the nation. It 
fell upon the victims’ homes everywhere—where 
women were toiling in the hope that their men would 
come back. 

When I think of the homes upon which dull despair 
would settle were this great hope disappointed, 
I should wish for my part never to have had America 
play any part whatever in this attempt to emancipate 
the world. But I talk as if there were any question. 
I have no more doubt of the verdict of America in 
this matter than I have doubt of the blood that is 
in me. 

And so, my fellow-citizens, I have come back to 
report progress, and I do not believe that the progress 
is going to stop short of the goal. The nations of 
the world have set their heads now to do a great 
thing and they are not going to slacken their purpose. 
And when I speak of the nations of the world I do 
not speak of the governments of the world. I 
speak of the peoples who constitute the nations of 
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the world. They are in the saddle and they ap 
going to see to it that, if their present governments dy 
not do their will, some other governments shall. Ang 
the secret is out and the present governments knowit, 

There is a great deal of harmony to be got out 
common knowledge. There is a great deal of sympa. 
thy to be got out of living in the same atmospher; 
and, except for the differences of languages, which 
puzzled my American ear very sadly, I could haye 
believed I was at home, in France, or in Italy, or ip 
England, when I was on the streets, when I was ig 
the presence of the crowds, when I was in great halls 
where men were gathered together irrespective of 
class. I did not feel quite as much at home ther 
as I do here, but I felt that, now, at any rate, after 
this storm of war had cleared the air, men wer 
seeing eye to eye everywhere and that these wer 
the kind of folks who would understand what the 
kind of folks at home would understand and that they 
were thinking the same things. 

I feel about you as I am reminded of a story of that 
excellent witness and good artist, Oliver Herford, 
who one day, sitting at luncheon at his club, was 
slapped vigorously on the back by a man whom he 
did not know very well. He said: “Oliver, old boy, 
how are you?” He looked at him rather coldly. 
He said: “I don’t know your name, I don’t know 
your face, but your manners are very familiar.’ 
And I must say that your manners are very familiar 
and, let me add, very delightful. 

It is a great comfort, for one thing, to realiz 
that you all understand the language I am speaking. 
A friend of mine said that to talk through an inter 
preter was like witnessing the compound fracture 
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of an idea. But the beauty of it is that, whatever 
the impediments of the channel of communication, 
the idea is the same, that it gets registered, and it 
gets registered in responsive hearts and receptive 
purposes. 

] have come back for a strenuous attempt to 
transact business for a little while in America, but 
[have really come back to say to you, in all soberness 
and honesty, that I have been trying my best to 
speak your thoughts. 

When I sample myself, I think I find that I am a 
typical American, and, if I sample deep enough and 
get down to what is probably the true stuff of a man, 
then I have hope that it is part of the stuff that is 
like the other fellow’s at home. And, therefore, 
probing deep in my heart and trying to see the things 
that are right, without regard to the things that may 
bedebated as expedient, I feel that I am interpreting 
the purpose and the thought of America; and in 
loving America I find I have joined the great majority 
of my fellowmen throughout the world. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT 
WILSON IN NEW YORK 
MARCH 4, 1919 


Reprinted from The New York Times, March 5, 1919 


My Fellow-Citizens: I accept the intimation of the 
air just played; I will not come back “till it's ove, 
over there.” And yet I pray God, in the interests of 
peace and of the world, that that may be soon. 

The first thing that I am going to tell the people om 
the other side of the water is that an overwhelming 
majority of the American people is in favor of the 
League of Nations. I know that that is true; I hay 
had unmistakable intimations of it from all parts of 
the country, and the voice rings true in every case. 
I account myself fortunate to speak here under the 
unusual circumstances of this evening. I am happy 
to associate myself with Mr. Taft in this great cause, 
He has displayed an elevation of view and a devotion 
to public duty which is beyond praise. 

And I am the more happy because this means that 
this is not a party issue. No party has the right to 
appropriate this issue, and no party will in the long 
run dare oppose it. 

We have listened to so clear and admirable an e- 
position of many of the main features of the proposed 
covenant of the League of Nations that it is, perhaps, 
not necessary for me to discuss in any particular way 
the contents of the document. I will seek rather to 
give you its setting. I do not know when I have been 
more impressed than by the conferences of the com 
mission set up by the Conference of Peace to draw up 
a covenant for the League of Nations. The repre 
sentatives of fourteen nations sat around that board— 
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not young men, not men inexperienced in the affairs of 
their own countries, not men inexperienced in the 
politics of the world; and the inspiring influence of 
every meeting was the concurrence of purpose on the 
part of all those men to come to an agreement and an 


efective working agreement with regard to this’ 


League of the civilized world. 

There was a conviction in the whole impulse; there 
was conviction of more than one sort; there was the 
conviction that this thing ought to be done, and 
there was also the conviction that not a man there 
would venture to go home and say that he had not 
tried to do it. 

Mr. Taft has set the picture for you of what a 
failure of this great purpose would mean. We have 
been hearing for all these weary months that this 
agony of war has lasted of the sinister purpose of the 
Central Empires, and we have made maps of the 
course that they meant their conquests to take. 
Where did the lines of that map lie, of that central 
line that we used to call from Bremen to Bagdad? 
They lay through these very regions to which Mr. 
Taft has called your attention, but they lay then 
through a united empire, the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, whose integrity Germany was bound to respect, 
as her ally lay in the path of that line of conquest; 
the Turkish Empire, whose interests she professed to 
make her own, lay in the direct path that she intended 
totread. And now what has happened? The Austro- 
Hungarian Empire has gone to pieces and the Turkish 
Empire has disappeared, and the nations that effected 
that great result—for it was a result of liberation—are 
now responsible as the trustees of the assets of those 
great nations. You not only would have weak 
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nations lying in this path, but you would have natioy 
in which that old poisonous seed of intrigue could }p 
planted with the certainty that the crop would hp 
abundant; and one of the things that the League gf 
Nations is intended to watch is the course of intrigue 
Intrigue cannot stand publicity, and if the Leagueg 
Nations were nothing but a great debating society jj 
would kill intrigue. 

It is one of the agreements of this covenant that 
it is the friendly right of every nation a member ¢ 
the League to call attention to anything that it think 
will disturb the peace of the world, no matter wher 
that thing is occurring. There is no subject that may 
touch the peace of the world which is exempt from 
inquiry and discussion, and I think everybody her 
present will agree with me that Germany would never 
have gone to war if she had permitted the world 
discuss the aggression upon Serbia for a single week 
The British Foreign Office suggested, it pleaded, that 
there might be a day or two delay so that the repre 
sentatives of the nations of Europe could get together 
and discuss the possibilities of a settlement. Germany 
did not dare permit a day’s discussion. You know 
what happened. So soon as the world realized that an 
outlaw was at large, the nations began one by one to 
draw together against her. We know for a certainty 
that if Germany had thought for a moment that Great 
Britain would go in with France and with Russia she 
never would have undertaken the enterprise, and the 
League of Nations is meant as a notice to all outlaw 
nations that not only Great Britain, but the United 
States and the rest of the world will go in to stop 
enterprises of that sort. And so the League of Nations 
is nothing more nor less than the covenant that the 
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world will always maintain the standards which it 
has now vindicated by some of the most precious blood 
ever spilled. : 

The liberated peoples of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire and of the Turkish Empire call out to us for this 
thing. It has not arisen in the council of statesmen. 
Burope is a bit sick at heart at this very moment, be- 
cause it sees that statesmen have had no vision, and 
that the only vision has been the vision of the people. 
Those who suffer, see. Those against whom wrong is 
wrought know how desirable is the right and the right- 
cous. The nations that have long been under the heel 
of the Austrian, that have long cowered before the 
German, that have long suffered the indescribable 
agonies of being governed by the Turk, have called 
out to the world, generation after generation, for jus- 
tice, for liberation, for succor; and no Cabinet in the 
world has heard them. Private organizations, pitying 
hearts, philanthropic men and women have poured 
out their treasure in order to relieve these sufferings; 
but no nation has said to the nations responsible, “You 
must stop; this thing is intolerable, and we will not 
permit it.” And the vision has been with the people. 
My friends, I wish you would reflect upon this prop- 
gsition: The vision as to what is necessary for great 
reforms has seldom come from the top in the nations 
of the world. It has come from the need and the 
aspiration and the self-assertion of great bodies of men 
who meant to be free. And I can explain some of the 
criticisms which have been leveled against this great 
enterprise only by the supposition that the men who 
utter the criticisms have never felt the great pulse of 
the heart of the world. 
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And I am amazed—not alarmed, but amazed—tha 
there should be in some quarters such a comprehensgiy 
ignorance of the state of the world. These gentleme 
do not know what the mind of men is just now. Evey 
body else does. I do not know where they have beep 
closeted, I do not know by what influences they haye 
been blinded; but I do know that they have been sep. 
arated from the general currents of the thought of 
mankind. 

And I want to utter this solemn warning, not in the 
way of a threat; the forces of the world do not 
threaten, they operate. The great tides of the world 
do not give notice that they are going to rise and rum; 
they rise in their majesty and overwhelming might, 
and those who stand in the way are overwhelmed, 
Now the heart of the world is awake, and the heart 
of the world must be satisfied. Do not let yourselves 
suppose for a moment that the uneasiness in the pope 
lations of Europe is due entirely to economic causes or 
economic motives; something very much deeper u- 
derlies it all than that. They see that their Govem- 
ments have never been able to defend them against 
intrigue or aggression, and that there is no forced 
foresight or of prudence in any modern Cabinet to 
stop war. And therefore they say, “There must 
some fundamental cause for this,” and the fundamental 
cause they are beginning to perceive to be that nations 
have stood singly or in little jealous groups against 
each other, fostering prejudice, increasing the danger 
of war rather than concerting measures to prevent it; 
and that if there is right in the world, if there is justice 
in the world, there is no reason why nations should be 
divided in the support of justice. 
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They are, therefore, saying if you really believe 
that there is a right, if you really believe that wars 
ought to be stopped, stop thinking about the rival 
interests of nations, and think about men and women 
and children throughout the world. Nations are not 
made to afford distinction to their rulers by way of 
success in the manceuvers of politics; nations are 
meant, if they are meant for anything, to make the 
men and women and children in them secure and 
happy and prosperous, and no nation has the right to 
set up its special interests against the interests and 
benefits of mankind, least of all this great nation 
which we love. It was set up for the benefit of man- 
kind; it was set up to illustrate the highest ideals and 
toachieve the highest aspirations of men who wanted 
to be free; and the world—the world of today—be- 
lieves that and counts on us, and would be thrown 
back into the blackness of despair if we deserted it 

| have tried once and again, my fellow-citizens, to 
say to little circles of friends or to larger bodies what 
seems to be the real hope of the peoples of Europe, 
and I tell you frankly I have not been able to do so 
because when the thought tries to crowd itself into 
speech the profound emotion of the thing is too much; 
speech will not carry. I have felt the tragedy of the 
hope of those suffering peoples. 

It is tragedy because it is a hope which cannot be 
realized in its perfection, and yet I have felt besides 
its tragedy, its compulsion—its compulsion upon ev- 
ery living man to exercise every influence that he has 
to the utmost to see that as little as possible of that 
hope is disappointed, because if men cannot now, 
after this agony of bloody sweat, come to their self- 
possession and see how to regulate the affairs of the 
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world, we will sink back into a period of strugglejy 
which there will be no hope and, therefore, no meng, 
There can be no mercy where there is no hope, fy 
why should you spare another if you yourself exper 
to perish? Why should you be pitiful if you can gg 
no pity? Why should you be just if, upon every hand 
you are put upon? 

There is another thing which I think the critig 
of this covenant have not observed. They not onl 
have not observed the temper of the world, but the 
have not even observed the temper of those splendif 
boys in khaki that they sent across the seas. I haw 































had the proud consciousness of the reflected gloryd 

those boys, because the Constitution made me ther] spirit 
Commander-in-Chief, and they have taught me som] gloril 
lessons. When we went into the war, we went intoit} going 
on the basis of declarations which it was my privilege} my ¢ 
to utter, because I believed them to be an interpe | Wha 
tation of the purpose and thought of the people of th} ing t 
United States. And those boys went over therewithth} come 
feeling that they were sacredly bound to the reali} be or 
tion of those ideals; that they were not only goim} thep 
over there to beat Germany; they were not goingove} Ge 
there merely with resentment in their hearts against} muck 
a particular outlaw nation; but that they were cros{ some 
ing those three thousand miles of sea in order to show} some 
to Europe that the United States, when it became} encec 
necessary, would go anywhere where the rights] unus 
mankind were threatened. They would not sit stillin} erally 
the trenches. They would not be restrained by th} area 
prudence of experienced continental commandes| Worle 
They thought they had come over there to doa pat} ideal 
ticular thing, and they were going to do it and doit} settle 
at once. And just as soon as that rush of spirit@]  intin 
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well as rush of body came in contact with the lines of 
theenemy they began to break, and they continued to 
break until the end. They continued to break, my 
fellow-citizens, not merely because of the physical 
force of those lusty youngsters, but because of the 
imesistible spiritual force of the armies of the United 
States. It was that they felt. It was that that awed 
thm. It was that that made them feel, if these 
youngsters ever got a foothold, they could never be 
dislodged, and that therefore every foot of ground 
that they won was permanently won for the liberty 
of mankind. 

And do you suppose that having felt that crusading 
spirit of these youngsters, who went over there not to 
glorify America, but to serve their fellow-men, I am 
going to permit myself for one moment to slacken in 
my effort to be worthy of them and of their cause? 
What I said at the opening I said with a deeper mean- 
ing than perhaps you have caught; I do mean not to 
come back until it’s over over there, and it must not 
be over until the nations of the world are assured of 
the permanency of peace. 

Gentlemen on this side of the water would be very 
much profited by getting into communication with 
some gentlemen on the other side of the water. We 
sometimes think, my fellow-citizens, that the experi- 
enced statesmen of the European nations are an 
unusually hard-headed set of men, by which we gen- 
erally mean, although we do not admit it, that they 
area bit cynical, that they say,“This is a very practical 
world,” by which you always mean that it is not an 
ideal world; that they do not believe that things can be 
settled upon an ideal basis. Well, I never came into 
intimate contact with them before, but if they used 
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to be that way, they are not that way now. They imagin 
have been subdued, if that was once their temper, by 
the awful significance of recent events and the awhy 
importance of what is to ensue; and there is not om 
of them with whom I have come in contact who dog 
not feel that he cannot in conscience return to his 
people from Paris unless he has done his utmost tod 
something more than attach his name to a treatyd 
peace. Every man in that Conference knows that th 
treaty of peace in itself will be inoperative, as Mr 
Taft has said, without this constant support and @ 
ergy of a great organization such as is supplied by 
the League of Nations. 

And men who when I first went over there wer 
skeptical of the possibility of forming a League d 
Nations, admitted that if we could but form it itwould 
be an invaluable instrumentality through which to 
secure the operation of the various parts of the treaty; 
and when that treaty comes back, gentlemen on this 
side will find the covenant not only in it, but so many 
threads of the treaty tied to the covenant that you 
cannot dissect the covenant from the treaty without 
destroying the whole vital structure. The structure 
of peace will not be vital without the League of Ne 
tions, and no man is going to bring back a cadaver 
with him. 

I must say that I have been puzzled by some of the 
criticisms—not by the criticisms themselves; I cat 
understand them perfectly, even when there was 00 
foundation for them; but by the fact of the criticism 
I cannot imagine how these gentlemen can live and 
not live in the atmosphere of the world. I cannot 
imagine how they can live and not be in contact with 
the events of their times, and I particularly cannot 
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imagine how they can be Americans and set up a doc- 
trine of careful selfishness, thought out to the last 
detail. I have heard no counsel of generosity in their 
criticism. I have heard no constructive suggestion. 
Ihave heard nothing except “Will it not be dangerous 
tous to help the world?” It would be fatal to us not 
to help it. 

From being what I will venture to call the most 
famous and the most powerful nation in the world we 
would of a sudden have become the most contempt- 
ible. So, I did not need to be told, as I have been told, 
that the people of the United States would support 
this covenant. I am an American and I knew they 
would. What a sweet revenge it is upon the world. 
They laughed at us once, they thought we did not 
mean our professions of principle. They thought so 
until April of 1917. It was hardly credible to them 
that we would do more than send a few men over and 
go through the forms of helping, and when they saw 
multitudes hastening across the sea, and saw what 
those multitudes were eager to do when they got to 
the other side, they stood at amaze and said: “The 
thing is real, this nation is the friend of mankind as 
itsaid it was.” The enthusiasm, the hope, the trust, 
the confidence in the future bred by that change of 
view are indescribable. Take an individual American 
and you may often find him selfish, and confined to 
his special interests; but take the American in the 
mass and he is willing to die for an idea. The sweet 
revenge, therefore, is this, that we believed in right- 
eousness, and now we are ready to make the supreme 
sacrifice for it, the supreme sacrifice of throwing in 
our fortunes with the fortunes of men everywhere. 
Mr. Taft was speaking of Washington’s utterance 
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about entangling alliances, and if he will permit mey 
say so, he put the exactly right interpretation upg 
what Washington said, the interpretation that ig jp 
evitable if you read what he said, as most of thes 
gentlemen do not. And the thing that he longed fy 
was just what we are now about to supply: ang 
rangement which will disentangle all the alliances jj 
the world. 

Nothing entangles, nothing enmeshes a man except 
a selfish combination with somebody else. Nothing 
entangles a nation, hampers it, binds it, except tog 
ter into a combination with some other nation againg 
the other nations of the world. And this great disen. 
tanglement of all alliances is now to be accomplishel 
by this covenant, because one of the covenants is that 
no nation shall enter into any relationship with 
another nation inconsistent with the covenants of the 
League of Nations. Nations promise not to have all- 
ances. Nations promise not to make combination 
against each other. Nations agree that there shall 
but one combination, and that is the combination d 
all against the wrongdoer. 

And so I am going back to my task on the other side 
with renewed vigor. I had not forgotten what the 
spirit of the American people is, but I have been im 
mensely refreshed by coming in contact with it again. 
I did not know how good home felt until I got here 

The only place a man can feel at home is wher 
nothing has to be explained to him. Nothing hast 
be explained to me in America, least of all the sent: 
ment of the American people. I mean about great 
fundamental things like this. There are many di 
ferences of judgment as to policy—and_ perfectly 
legitimate—sometimes profound differences of judy 
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ment; but those are not differences of sentiment, those 
are not differences of purpose, those are not differences 
of ideals. And the advantage of not having to have 
amything explained to you is that you recognize a 
wrong explanation when you hear it. 

In a certain rather abandoned part of the frontier 
at one time it was said they found a man who told the 
truth; he was not found telling it, but he could tell it 
when he heard it. And I think I am in that situation 
with regard to some of the criticisms I have heard. 
They do not make any impression on me, because I 
know there is no medium that will transmit them, that 
the sentiment of the country is proof against such nar- 
rowness and such selfishness as that. I commend these 
gentlemen to communion with their fellow-citizens. 

What are we to say, then, as to the future? I 
think, my fellow-citizens, that we can look forward to 
itwith great confidence. I have heard cheering news 
since I came to this side of the water about the 
progress that is being made in Paris toward the dis- 
cussion and clarification of a great many difficult 
matters and I believe that settlements will begin to 
be made rather rapidly from this time on at those 
conferences. But what I believe, what I know as well 
as believe, is this: That the men engaged in those 
conferences are gathering heart as they go, not losing 
it; that they are finding community of purpose and 
community of ideal to an extent that perhaps they 
did not expect; and that amidst all the inter-play of 
influence—because it is infinitely complicated— 
amidst all the inter-play of influence, there is a for- 
ward movement which is running toward the right. 
Men have at last perceived that the only permanent 
thing in the world is the right, and that a wrong settle- 
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ment is bound to be a temporary settlement—bounj 
to be a temporary settlement for the very best reason 
of all, that it ought to be a temporary settlement, ang 
the spirits of men will rebel against it, and the Spirits 
of men are now in the saddle. 

When I was in Italy a little limping group of 
wounded Italian soldiers sought an interview with me 
I could not conjecture what it was they were going to 
say to me, and with the greatest simplicity, witha 
touching simplicity, they presented me with a petition 
in favor of the League of Nations. Their wounded 
limbs, their impaired vitality were the only argument 
they brought with them. It was a simple request 
that I lend all the influence that I might happen to 
have to relieve future generations of the sacrifices 
that they had been obliged to make. That appeal has 
remained in my mind as I have ridden along the 
streets in European capitals and heard cries of the 
crowd, cries for the League of Nations, from lips of 
people who, I venture to say, had no particular notion 
of how it was to be done, who were not ready to pro- 
pose a plan for a League of Nations, but whose hearts 
said that something by way of a combination of all 
men everywhere must come out of this. As we drove 
along country roads, weak old women would come out 
and hold flowers up to us. Why should they hold 
flowers up to strangers from across the Atlantic? Only 
because they believed that we were the messengers of 
friendship and of hope, and these flowers were their 
humble offerings of gratitude that friends from 9% 
great a distance should have brought them so greata 
hope. 

It is inconceivable that we should disappoint them, 
and we shall not. The day will come when men if 
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America will look back with swelling hearts and rising 
pride that they should have been privileged to make 
the sacrifice which it was necessary to make in order 
to combine their might and their moral power with 
the cause of justice for men of every kind everywhere. 
God give us the strength and vision to do it wisely! 
God give us the privilege of knowing that we did it 
without counting the cost and because we were true 
Americans, lovers of liberty and of the right! 
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I 
RUSSIAN DOCUMENTS 


Reprinted by permission from the International Relations Section 
of The Nation, December 28, 1918 


The following decrees and other official documents of the 
Soviet Government are taken in part from a published official 
collection, and in part from papers in the Library of Congress. 
The signatures of Lenine, Trotzky and other Government 
officials which are appended to some of the documents, and all 
merely formal indorsements, are omitted. Where no date is 
given, the original printed text is undated. The language of Z 
the originals is often informal and even incorrect, but no 
attempt has been made, beyond the necessities of an accurate 
translation, to give to the documents a literary excellence 
which they do not possess. ; 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLES OF RUSSIA 


The October revolution of the workmen and peasants began 
under the common banner of emancipation. 

The peasants are being emancipated from the power of the 

} landowners, for there is no longer the landowner’s property 

right in the land—it has been abolished. The soldiers and 
sailors are being emancipated from the power of autocratic /| 
generals, for generals will henceforth be elective and subject to \ 
recall. The workingmen are being emancipated from the ' 
whims and arbitrary will of the capitalists, for henceforth 
there will be established the control of the workers over mills { 
and factories. Everything living and capable of life is being 
emancipated from the hateful shackles. 
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There remain only the peoples of Russia, who have suffered 
and are suffering oppression and arbitrariness, and whose 
emancipation must immediately be begun, whose liberation 
must be effected resolutely and definitely. 

During the period of czarism the peoples of Russia were sys- 
tematically incited against one another. The results of such a 
policy are known: massacres and pogroms on the one hand, 
slavery of peoples on the other. 

There can be and there must be no return to this disgraceful 
policy of instigation. Henceforth the policy of a voluntary and 
honest union of the peoples of Russia must be substituted. 

In the period of imperialism, after the February revolution, 
when the power was transferred to the hands of the Cadet 
bourgeoisie, the naked policy of instigation gave way to one of 
cowardly distrust of the peoples of Russia, to a policy of fault- 
finding and provocation, of “freedom” and “equality” of 
peoples. The results of such a policy are known: the growth 
of national enmity, the impairment of mutual trust. 

An end must be put to this unworthy policy of falsehood 
and distrust, of fault-finding and provocation. Henceforth it 
must be replaced by an open and honest policy which leads to 
complete mutual trust of the people of Russia. Only as the 
result of such a trust can there be formed an honest and lasting 
union of the peoples of Russia. Only as the result of such a 
union can the workmen and peasants of the peoples of Russia 
be cemented into one revolutionary force able to resist all 
attempts on the part of the imperialist-annexationist bour- 
geoisie. 

Starting with these assumptions, the first Congress of 
Soviets, in June of this year, proclaimed the right of the 
peoples of Russia to free self-determination. 

The second Congress of Soviets, in October of this year, 
reaffirmed this inalienable right of the peoples of Russia more 
decisively and definite}y. 

The united will of these Congresses, the Council of the 
People’s Commissaries, resolved to base their activity upon 
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the question of the nationalities of Russia, as expressed in the 
following principles: 

1. The equality and sovereignty of the peoples of Russia. 

2. The right of the peoples of Russia to free self-determina- 
tion, even to the point of separation and the formation of an 
independent state. 


3. The abolition of any and all national and national- \ 


religious privileges and disabilities. 

4. The free development of national minorities and ethno- 
graphic groups inhabiting the territory of Russia. | 

The concrete decrees which follow will be framed immedi- 
ately upon the formation of a commission for the affairs of 
nationalities. 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE LABORING 
AND EXPLOITED PEOPLE 


The form of the following declaration is explained by the 
fact that it was prepared for submission to the Constituent 
Assembly, which, however, broke up without acting upon it. 


The Central Executive Committee proclaims the following 
basic principles: 

I 

The Constituent Assembly resolves: 

1. Russia is declared to be a Republic of Soviets of Work- 
men’s, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies. All the power in the 
centre and in the provinces belongs to these Soviets. 

2. The Russian Soviet Republic is formed on the basis of a 
free union of free nations, as a federation of national Soviet 
republics. 

II 

Taking as its fundamental task the abolition of any exploi- 
tation of man by men, the complete elimination of t : division 
of society into classes, the ruthless suppression ot exploiters, 
the establishment of a socialistic organization of society and 
the victory of Socialism in all countries, the Constituent 
Assembly resolves, further: 
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1. To effect the socialization of the land, private ownership 
of land is abolished, and the whole land fund is declared com- 
mon national property and transferred to the laborers without 
compensation, on the basis of equalized use of the soil. 

All forests, minerals, and waters of state-wide importance, 
as well as the whole inventory of animate and inanimate 
objects, all estates and agricultural enterprises are declared 
national property. 

2. The Soviet law of labor control and the Supreme Board 
of National Economy are confirmed, with a view to securing 
the authority of the toilers over the exploiters, as the first step 

(te o the complete transfer of all factories, mills, mines, railways, 
| and other means of production and transportation to the 
coesaliie of the Workmen’s and Peasants’ Soviet Republic. 

3. The transfer of all banks into the ownership of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ state is confirmed, it being one of the 
conditions of the emancipation of the laboring masses from the 
yoke of capital. 

4. With a view to the destruction of the parasitic classes of 
society and the organization of the national economy, t uni- 
versal labor service is established. = 

"5. In the interest of securing all the power for the labori 
masses and the elimination of any possibility of the reéstab- 
fishment of the power of the exploiters, the arming of the 
toilers, the formation of a socialistic red army of workmen and 
peasants, and the complete disarmament of the wealthy classes 
are decreed. Tee 7) eae 

lll 





1. Expressing its inflexible determination to wrest human- 
ity from the talons of financial capital and imperialism, which 
have drenched the earth with blood in this most criminal of 
wars, the Constituent Assembly subscribes unanimously to 
the policy of abrogating secret treaties which has been adopted 
by the Soviet Government, the organization of the widest 
fraternization with the workmen and peasants of the armies 
now warring against each other, and the securing, at any cost 


and by revolutionary measures, of a democratic peace without 
a ———— { 8 ] 
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annexations and indemnities, on the basis of free self-deter 


mination of peoples. SOE ON . 
2. For these same purposes the Constituent Assembly Z % 


insists upon a complete break with the barbarous policy of 
bourgeois civilization which built the prosperity of the exploit- 
ers among the few chosen nations upon the enslavement of 
hundreds of millions of the laboring population in Asia, in the 
colonies in general, and in the small countries. 

The Constituent Assembly welcomes the policy of the Coun- 
cil of the People’s Commissaries which has proclaimed the 
complete independence of Finland, which has begun the 
removal of the troops from Persia, and which has declared the 
freedom of self-determination of Armenia. 

The Constituent Assembly views the Soviet law of the repu- 
diation of the loans contracted by the Government of the 
Czar, the landowners and bourgeoisie, as the first blow t _to 
international banking, finance and capital, and expresses its ' 
confidence that the Soviet authority will continue to pursue 
that course until the complete victory of the rising of interna- 
tional labor against the yoke of capital is attained. 


IV 


Having been elected on the basis of party lists made up be- 
fore the October revolution, when the people could not yet 
rise en masse against the exploiters and did not know the 
strength of the opposition when the latter defends its class 
privileges, and when the people had not yet practically under- 
taken the creation of a socialistic society, the Constituent 
Assembly would deem it radically wrong, even from a formal 
point of view, to set itself in opposition to the Soviets. 

In substance, the Constituent Assembly considers that now, 
at the moment of the decisive battle of the people with their 
exploiters, there can be no place for the latter in any of the 
organs of government. The power must belong wholly and 
exclusively to the toiling masses and their plenipotentiaries, 
the Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Delegates. 

Supporting the Soviet Government and the decrees of the 
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Council of the People’s Commissaries, the Constituent Assem- 
bly recognizes that its tasks are completed when it has framed 
a general statement of the fundamental bases of a socialistic 
reconstruction of society. 

At the same time, aiming at the creation of a really free and 
voluntary and, consequently, a more complete and lasting 
union of the laboring classes of all the nations of Russia, the 
Constituent Assembly confines itself to the establishment of 
the fundamental principles of federation of the Soviet Republic 
of Russia, leaving it to the workmen and peasants of each 
nation to decide independently, at their own representative 
Soviet Congress, whether they wish to participate in the 
Federal Government and in the other Soviet institutions, and 
on what basis. . . / Ya : 

CHURCH AND STATE 


1. The church is separated from the state. 

2. Within the limits of the Republic, it is prohibited to pass 
any local laws or regulations which would restrict or limit the 
freedom of conscience or establish any kind of privileges or 
advantages on the ground of the religious affiliations of citi- 


zens. 

3. Every citizen may profess any religion or none at all. 
Any legal disabilities connected with the profession of any 
religion or none are abolished. 

Note. From all official acts any indication of the religious 
affiliation or non-affiliation of citizens is to be omitted. 

4. The proceedings of state and other public legal institu- 
tions are not to be accompanied by any religious customs or 
ceremonies. 

5. The free observance of religious customs is guaranteed 
in so far as the same do not disturb the public order and are 
not accompanied by attempts upon the rights of the citizens of 
the Soviet Republic. The local authorities have the right to 
take all necessary measures for the preservation, in such cases, 
of public order and security. 

6. No one may decline to perform his civil duties, giving as 
a reason his religious views. Exemptions from this law, con- 
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ditioned upon the substitution of one civil duty for another, 
are permitted by decision of the people’s court in each indi- 
vidual case. 

7. Religious or judicial oaths are abolished. In necessary 
cases a solemn promise only is given. 

8. Acts of a civil nature are performed exclusively by civil 
authorities, such as the departments of registration of mar- 
riages and births. 

vy 9. The school is separated from the church. The teaching 
of religious doctrines in all state and public, as well as in pri- 
vate, educational institutions in which general subjects are 
taught, is forbidden. Citizens may teach and study religion 
privately. 

10. All church and religious societies are subject to the gen- 
eral regulations governing private associations and unions, 
and do not enjoy any privileges or subsidies either from the 
state or from its local autonomous and self-governing insti- 
tutions. : 

11. Compulsory collection of payments and assessments for 
the benefit of church or religious societies, or as a means of 
compulsion or punishment of their co-members on the part of 
these societies, is not allowed. 

12. No church or religious society has the right to own 
property. They have no rights of a juridical person. 

13. All the properties of the existing church and religious 
societies in Russia are declared national property. Buildings 
and articles specially designated for religious services are, by 
special decisions of the local or central state authorities, 
given for free use by corresponding religious societies. 


SUPREME BOARD OF NATIONAL ECONOMY 


1. The Supreme Board of National Economy is established 
under the Council of the People’s Commissaries. 

2. The task of the Supreme Board of National Economy is 
the organization of the national economy and state finances. 
For that purpose the Supreme Board of National Economy 
elaborates general standards and a plan for the regulation of 
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the economic life of the country, coérdinates and unifies the 
activity of the central and local regulating institutions (fuel 
board, metal board, transport board, central supplies com- 
mittee, etc., and the respective People’s Commissaries of com- 
merce and industry, supplies, agriculture, finances, war, and 
navy, etc.) of the All-Russian Board of Workmen's Control, 
dnd also of the corresponding activities of factory and trade 
organizations of the working class. 

3. The Supreme Board of National Economy is given the © 
right of confiscation, requisition, sequestration, and compul- 
sory syndication of various branches of industry and com- 
merce, and other measures in the domain of production, 
distribution, and state finances. 

4. All existing institutions for the regulation of the national 
economy are subordinated to the Supreme Board of National 
Economy, which is given the right to reform them. 

5. The Supreme Board of National Economy is formed: (a) 
of the All-Russian Board of Workmen’s Control, whose per- 
sonnel is determined by the decree of November 14, 1917; (0) 
of representatives of all the People’s Commissaries; (c) of 
learned persons, who are invited and have a consulting vote. 

6. The Supreme Board of National Economy is divided into 
sections and departments (as fuel, metal, demobilization, 
finance, etc.), and the number and the sphere of activity of 
these sections and departments are determined by the entire 
Board. 

7. The departments of the Supreme Board of National 
Economy conduct the work of regulating the separatebranches 
of national economic life, and also prepare the measures of 
the respective People’s Commissaries. 

8. The Supreme Board of National Economy forms out of 
its membership a bureau of fifteen persons, for the coérdina- 
tion of the current work of the sections and departments and 
the performance of tasks which demand immediate attention. 

9. All projects of law and large measures which have refer- 
ence to the regulation of the national economy in its entirety 
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are submitted to the Council of the People’s Commissaries 
through the Supreme Board of National Economy. 

10. The Supreme Board of National Economy unifies and 
directs the Soviets of Workmen's, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ 
Deputies, which include the local organs of workmen’s control, 
and also the local commissaries of labor, commerce and indus- 
try, supplies, etc. In the absence of corresponding economic 
branches, the Supreme Board of National Economy forms 
local organs. 

All decisions of the Supreme Board of National Economy 
are binding upon the economic departments of the local 
Soviets, which constitute the local organs of the Supreme 
Board of National Economy. 


NATIONALIZATION OF BANKS 


In the interest of the regular organization of the national 
economy, of the thorough eradication of bank speculation and 
the complete emancipation of the workmen, peasants, and the 
whole laboring population from the exploitation of banking 
capital, and with a view to the establishment of a single 
national bank of the Russian Republic which shall serve the 
real interests of the people and the poorer classes, the Central 
Executive Committee resolves: 

w 1. The banking business is declared a state monopoly. 

2. All existing private joint-stock banks and banking offices 
are merged in the state bank. 

3. The assets and liabilities of the liquidated establishments 
are taken over by the state bank. 

4. The order of the merger of private banks in the state 
bank‘is to be determined by a special decree. 

5. The temporary administration of the affairs of the 
private banks is entrusted to the board of the state bank. 

6. The interests of the small depositors will be safeguarded. 

Seta 





December 14, 1917 
[13] 





THE LAW OF REGIONAL AND LOCAL BOARDS OF 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


1. For the purpose of the organization and regulation of the 
entire economic life of every industrial region, in conformity 
with general state and local interests, under the regional and 
local Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies, 
there are organized regional Boards of National Economy, as 
local institutions for the organization and the regulation of 
production, directed by the Supreme Board of National Econ- 
omy and acting under the general control of the respective 
Soviet of Workmen’s, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies. 

2. The Regional Board of National Economy is formed: (a) 
of the collegia elected at the joint conferences of producers’ 
trade unions and factory committees (mining, commercial, in- 
dustrial, transport, etc.), and also at conferences of land com- 
mittees called by the Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies; (0) of representatives of Soviets of Work- 
men’s, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies and democratic 
coéperative societies; (c) of representatives of the technical, 
administrative, and commercial management of enterprises 
(numbering not more than one-third of the entire membership 
of the board). 

Representatives of departments participate in the delibera- 
tions of the Regional Board of National Economy and have a 
consulting vote. 

3. The Regional Board of National Economy is divided into 
sections, according to the branches of economic life: (1) state 
economy and banks, (2) fuel, (3) metal manufacture, (4) tex- 
tile manufacture, (5) cotton manufacture, (6) wood, (7) 
mineral substances, (8) animal products, (9) alimentary and 
gastronomic substances, (10) chemical products, (11) con- 
struction works, (12) transport, (13) agriculture, (14) supplies 
and consumption, or other sections which the Regional Board 
of National Economy, owing to local circumstances, may find 
necessary. 

Each section which takes charge of any branch of produc- 
tion is divided into four main departments: (1) organization: 
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(a) management, ()) financing, and (c) technical organization 
of enterprises; (2) supply and distribution; (3) labor; (4) 
statistical. Kindred departments of the sections, by meeting 
jointly, form conferences (1) on organization, (2) on supplies 
and distribution, (3) on labor questions, (4) on statistics. 
They maintain permanent business bureaus. 

The Board of National Economy forms also other inter- 
sectional conferences, as on demobilization, etc. 

4. The Regional Board of National Economy elects an 
executive committee which directs all the activity of the 
Board, its departments, sections, and bureaus. 

The Regional Board of National Economy elects a presi- 
dium which constitutes the presidium of the executive com- 
mittee and of the separate committees of the Regional Board 
of National Economy. 

5. The Regional Board of National Economy has juris- 
diction over the following matters: 

(a) The consideration and solution of questions of principle 
and those common to the whole region; the unification and 
direction of the activities of the lower organs of workmen’s 


control in the region, the regulation of their mutual relations, 
the composition and elaboration of detailed instructions for 
them regarding different questions of control. 

(6b) The direction, under the supervision of the Supreme 
Board of National Economy, of the management of private 
enterprises which have become the property of the Republic. 

(c) The investigation of conflicts not settled by the local 


organs. 

(d) The investigation of all the needs of the region as to 
fuel, raw material, means of production, labor force, transpor- 
tation facilities, supplies, and, in general, articles of prime 
necessity. 

(e) The accounting of raw material, unfinished products, 
goods, labor forces, implements, and other articles of produc- 
tion. 

(f) The taking of measures for the satisfaction of the wants 
and economic needs of the population, rural economy, etc. 
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(g) The establishment of regulations and plans for the dis- 
tribution of general state supplies in the region. 

(h) The formation of plans for the distribution of orders 
among the enterprises. 

(t) The regulation of transport in the region. 

(j) The establishment of strict supervision over the entire 
economic life of the region with regard to organization, 
finances, etc. 

(k) The taking of measures for the most complete utiliza- 
tion of the productive forces of the region, in the industries as 
well as in rural economy. 

(1) The establishment of bases of distribution of the labor 
forces, materials, fuel, means of production, goods, supplies, 
etc. 

(m) The taking of measures for the improvement of the 
sanitary-hygienic conditions of labor. 

6. All regulating institutions of local significance come 
under the jurisdiction of the respective Regional Boards of 
National Economy, and all employees, together with the tech- 
nical and administrative apparatus, are placed at the disposal 
of the Regional Board of National Economy. 

7. All decisions of the Regional Board of National Economy 
have a compulsory character, and must be carried out by all 
local institutions and also by the directorates of enterprises. 

The decisions of the Regional Board of National Economy 
can be suspended and vacated only by the Supreme Board of 
National Economy. 

8. The limits of the economic regions are fixed by a congress 
of Regional Boards of National Economy and, until its meet- 
ing, by the Supreme Board of National Economy. 

g. All Regional Boards of National Economy must, imme- 
diately upon formation, enter into business connection with 
the Supreme Board of National Economy, obeying its direc- 
tions upon questions affecting general state interests. 

10. The formation of Boards of National Economy of 
smaller regions (provincial, district, etc.), modelled after the 
organization of Regional Boards of National Economy, is left 
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to the initiative of provincial Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, 
and Peasants’ Deputies. The establishment of the sphere of 
their activity and their general direction and coérdination' 
devolve upon the Regional Board of National Economy. 









THE PROVINCIAL SOVIET ORGANIZATION 






The scheme of the general statutes of Soviets of Workmen’s, 
Soldiers’, Peasant, and Cossack Deputies, as a representative 
organ, is no less necessary for the obscure places in our pro- 
vinces than is the scheme of the departments and sub-depart- 
ments of the Soviets. 

The statutes of the Soviets may be divided into sections, as 
follows: (1) the purpose of the organization of Soviets; (2) 
the basis of representation; (3) sections of the Soviet; (4) 
elections of the presidium and executive committee of the 
Soviet; (5) the functions of the presidium; (6) the executive 
committee and its functions; (7) general sessions; (8) 
committees. 

1. The purpose of the organization of the Soviet. 

The Soviet of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, Peasant, and Cossack 
Deputies is the sovereign state organ of revolutionary democ- 
racy, in addition to the organization of governmental authority 
in the provinces. The Soviet pursues the following objects: 

(a) The organization of the large laboring masses of work- 
men, peasants, soldiers, and Cossacks; 

(6) The struggle against counter-revolutionary currents and 
the strengthening of the Soviet Republic and all liberties 
gained by the October revolution. 

2. The basis and order of representation in the Soviets. 

(a) A Soviet of Workmen's, Soldiers’, Peasant, and Cos- 
sack Deputies is constituted of one or two representatives each 
of all workmen’s, soldiers’, peasant, and Cossack organizations 
(parties, trade unions, committees, etc.) in the cities, villages, 
and settlements. 

(b) The peasants elect two representatives from each town- 
ship to the district Soviet (a township Soviet has one or two 
representatives from each small town, village, or hamlet). 
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(c) The Cossacks elect two representatives (or three) from 
each village to the Regional Soviet of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, 
Peasant, and Cossack Deputies, and one representative each 
from a forepost [small settlement], hamlet, or small town to 
the village Soviet. (In Cossack territories the peasant repre- 
sentation in the Regional Soviet is proportional, according to 
the villages). 

(d) The workmen and all proletarian laboring masses in 
cities where the urban proletariat does not exceed 5,000 or 
6,000 persons have representation on the following basis: 

(1) Every enterprise employing 100 persons sends one 
representative. 

(2) Enterprises employing from 100 to 200 persons send two 
representatives; from 200 to 300 persons, three representa- 
tives, etc. 

(3) Enterprises employing less than fifty persons, combine, 
if possible, with other small kindred enterprises and send a 
common representative to the Soviet. Those unable to com- 
bine may send their representative independently. 

(e) The soldiers of a local garrison (Cossacks, sailors) send 
to the Soviet their representatives on the following principle: 
each company, squadron, command, etc., elects two represen- 
tatives to the Soviet; clerks, hospital attendants, horse 
reserves, and other small units, send one representative each. 

Addenda to paragraph 2. (1) Every member newly elected 
to the Soviet must present a certificate from his constituents, 
which is examined by the credentials committee; (2) if a 
member of the Soviet deviates from the instructions of his 
constituents then the constituents have the right to recall 
him and elect another in his place; (3) each section (the work- 
men’s, the soldiers’, etc.) of the Soviet has the right to include 
in its membership experienced and necessary workers by 
coéptation up to one-fifth of its entire membership. Those 
added by codptation have the right of a consulting vote at 
general sessions of the Soviet in the committees and sections. 

3. Sections of the Soviet: (a) a Soviet has four sections: 
peasant, workmen’s, soldiers’, and Cossack; (b) each section 
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elects from its membership a presidium consisting of a chair- 
man, two vice-chairmen, and two secretaries, which directs all 
the business of the section; (c) the representation in the 
presidium is proportional to the membership of this or that 
party group. 

4. Election of the Presidium and Executive Committee: (a) 
The members of the Soviet, in each section, elect a presidium, 
which is chosen at a general meeting by a universal, direct, 
equal and secret vote, in the proportion and number indicated 
in paragraph 3 (Sections of the Soviet); (b) the presidia of all 
sections of the Soviet constitute the general presidium of the 
Soviet, which elects from its membership a general chairman 
of all sections, two vice-chairmen, and two secretaries; (c) 
besides the presidium, the general assembly of the Soviet 
elects from its membership an executive committee, propor- 
tionate to the membership of each party group (not section), 
so arranged that the membership of the executive committee 
shall not exceed one-fourth of the entire membership of the 
Soviet; (d) the members of the presidium form a part of the 
membership of the Executive Committee on an equal basis 
with the other members. 

5. The Functions of the Presidium: (a) The presidium is 
the directing organ of the entire Soviet and decides inde- 
pendently all matters which cannot suffer delay; (5) the 
presidium meets not less than four times a week; (c) the 
presidium renders an account of its activity to the executive 
committee and to the entire Soviet, who have the right to 
recall them and to replace them at any time and period; (d) 
the presidium must in its activity abide strictly by the instruc- 
tions of the executive committee and the general assembly. 

6. The Executive Committee and its Functions: (a) The 
executive committee of the Soviet is an organ formed out of 
the membership of the Soviet (paragraph 4). The president, or 
one of the vice-presidents of the Soviet is the chairman of the 
executive committee (paragraph 4); (d) all current business 
of the Soviet is decided and carried on by the executive com- 
mittee, and only matters of particular importance are sub- 
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mitted to the decision of the general assembly of the Soviet; 
(c) questions considered by the executive committee are 
passed or rejected by a relative majority of votes. On ques- 
tions of extraordinary importance a minority report is re- 
ceived, entered upon the records, and reported to the general 
assembly; (d) questions are decided by an open vote, and 
only in matters of extraordinary importance, at the request of 
members of the executive committee, by a secret ballot; (e) 
a session of the executive committee is considered legal when 
not less than one-half of its membership is present; (f) mem- 
bers of the executive committee who for one reason or another 
cannot attend a session of the executive committee must 
notify the member of the executive committee on duty to 
that effect not later than half an hour before the opening of 
the session; (g) members of the executive committee who 
have been absent from three sessions without sufficient reason 
are deprived of the right to vote at two sessions, and the ‘pre- 
sidium notifies their constituents regarding the case; (h) the 
executive committee meets once a week (irrespective of 
special sessions); (i) special sessions, to consider questions of 
extraordinary importance, are called by the chairman or the 
vice-chairmen or by three members of the executive com- 
mittee; (7) members of the executive committee must be 
notified of a special session by a summons not later than two 
hours before the opening of the session; (k) a special session is 
legal with any number of members present; (/) the sessions 
of the executive committee may be open or executive; (m) 
members of the executive committee are on duty in the recep- 
tion rooms of the Soviet, one from each section, by turns. 

7. General Sessions: (a) general sessions of the Soviets are 
called by the presidium whenever necessity arises, but not less 
than twice a month; (b) general sessions may be regarded as 
legal when half of the entire membership of the Soviet is pres- 
ent; special sessions, when any number are present; (c) all 
questions submitted for the consideration of the general as- 
sembly must first be passed upon either by the executive’ 
committee or by the presidium; (d) a general session may be 
[20] 
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called also at the request of one-fifth of the membership of the 
Soviet; (e) admission to the sessions of the Soviet is by ticket 
only; (f) the sessions may be open or executive by decision of 
the presidium or of the assembly itself. 

8. Committees: (a) committees are elected in each case by 
the general assembly, by the executive committee, or by the 
presidium; (>) the membership of a committee is determined 
by the assembly; (c) the chairman of each committee makes a 
report about the work of the committee to the general assem- 
bly of the Soviet, the executive committee, and the presi- 
dium; (d) auditing committees, control committees, etc., for 
the examination of the Soviet affairs, are selected only by the 
general assembly of the Soviet; (e) each committee has the 


right of independent codptation of learned persons with the 


privilege of a consulting vote. 


INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF SOVIETS 


1. Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies, 
being local organs, are quite independent in regard to ques- 
tions of a local character, but always act in accord with the 
decrees of the central Soviet Government as well as of the 
larger bodies (district, provincial, and regional Soviets) of 
which they form a part. 

2. Upon the Soviets, as organs of government, devolve the 
tasks of administration and service in all departments of local 
life—administrative, economic, financial, and educational. 

3. Under administration, the Soviets carry out all decrees 
and decisions of the central Government, take measures for 
giving the people the widest information about those decisions, 
issue obligatory ordinances, make requisitions and confisca- 
tions, impose fines, suppress counter-revolutionary organs of 
the press, make arrests, and dissolve public organizations 
which incite active opposition or the overthrow of the Soviet 
Government. 

Note. The Soviets render a report to the central Soviet 
Government regarding all measures undertaken by them and 
important local events. 
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4. The Soviets elect from their number an executive organ 
which is charged with the duty of carrying out their decisions 
and the performance of the current work of administration. 

Note 1. The Military-Revolutionary Committees, as fighting 
organs which came into existence during the revolution, are 
abolished. 

Note 2. As a temporary measure, it is permitted to appoint 
Commissaries in those provinces and districts where the power 
of the Soviet is not sufficiently well established or where the 
Soviet Government is not exclusively recognized. 

5. The Soviets, being organs of government, are allowed 
credits from state funds for three months upon the presenta- 
tion of detailed budgets. 


Instructions Regarding the Organization of Soviets 


At the session of the collegium under the People’s Commis- 
sary for Internal Affairs, on January 9, 1918, instructions as to 
the organization of Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and 
Peasants’ Deputies were voted as follows: 

In all Soviets, in place of the old, antiquated government 
institutions, the following departments or commissariats must 
first be organized: 

1. Administration, in charge of the domestic and foreign 
relations of the Republic and technically unifying all the other 
departments. 

2. Finances, whose duty is the compilation of the local 
budget, the collection of local and state taxes, the carrying 
out of measures for the nationalization of the banks, the 
administration of the People’s Bank, control over the dis- 
bursements of national funds, etc. 

3. Board of National Economy, which organizes the manu- 
facture of most necessary products of factory, mill, and home 
industries, determines the amount of raw materials and fuel, 
obtains and distributes them, organizes and supplies the rural 
economy, etc. 

4. Land, whose duty is to make an exact survey of the land, 
forests, waters, and other resources, and their distribution for 
purposes of utilization. 
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5. Labor, which must organize and unite trade unions, fac- 
tory and mill committees, peasant associations, etc., and also 
create insurance organizations of all kinds. 

6. Ways of Communication, whose duty is the taking of 
measures for the nationalization of the railways and steam- 
ship enterprises, the direction of this most important branch 
of the national economy, the building of new roads of local 
importance, etc. 

7. Post, Telegraph, and Telephone, which must aid and 
develop these state enterprises. 

8. Public Education, which looks after the education and 
instruction of the population in the school and out of school, 
establishes new schools, kindergartens, universities, libraries, 
clubs, etc., carries out measures for the nationalization of 
printing-shops, the publication of necessary periodicals and 
books and their circulation among the population, etc. 

9. Legal, which must liquidate the old courts, organize 
people’s and arbitration courts, take charge of places of 
detention, reform them, etc. 

10. Medical-Sanitary, whose duty is sanitary-hygienic 
supervision, the organization of medical aid accessible to all, 
sanitary equipment of urban and rural settlements, etc. 

11. Public Realty, whose duty is the regulation of the 
housing problem, supervision over confiscated and public 
buildings, the construction of new ones, etc. 


Note. Soviets are advised to utilize the organizational ap- 
paratus of Zemstvo and municipal institutions, with appro- 
priate changes, when forming the departments. 


At the same session was passed the draft of the decree fixing 
the boundaries of provinces, districts, etc., as follows: 

1. Questions of changes of boundaries of provinces, dis- 
tricts, or townships are to be settled entirely by the local 
Soviets of Workmen's, Soldiers’, Peasants’, and Laborers’ 
Deputies. 

2. When parts of one province or territory are included in 
another, the technical questions and misunderstandings which 
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arise are dealt with by mixed commissions of the interested 
Provincial Soviets or their congress. 

3. Asimilar procedure is followed when the boundaries of a 
district or township are rectified at the expense of another. 

4. Territories, provinces, districts, and townships may also 
be divided into parts, forming new administrative economic 
units. 

5. Detailed data regarding all such changes are reported to 
the Commissary for Internal Affairs. 


THE PEOPLE’S COURT 


The Council of People’s Commissaries resolves: 

1. To abolish all existing general legal institutions, such as 
district courts, courts of appeal, and the governing Senate with 
all its departments, military and naval courts of all grades, as 
well as commercial courts, and to replace all these institutions 
with courts established on the basis of democratic elections. 

Regarding further procedure and the continuation of unfin- 
ished cases a special decree will be issued. 

Beginning October 25 of this year, the passage of time limits 
is stopped until the issuance of a special decree. 

2. To abolish the existing institution of justices of the 
peace, and to replace the justices of the peace heretofore 
elected by indirect vote, by local courts consisting of a per- 
manent local judge and two jurors, the latter of whom are 
summoned in pairs to each session from special lists of jurors. 
Local judges are henceforth to be elected on the basis of direct 
democratic vote, and, until the time of such elections, are to be 
chosen by regional and township Soviets, or, where there are 
none such, by district, city, and provincial Soviets of Work- 
men’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. 

These same Soviets make up the lists of alternating jurors 
and determine the time of their presence at the session. 

The former justices of the peace are not deprived of the 
right to be elected as local judges, either temporarily by the 
Soviets or finally by a democratic election, if they express 
their consent thereto. 
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Local judges adjudicate all civil cases to an amount not 
exceeding 3,000 roubles, and criminal cases if the accused is 
liable to a penalty of not more than two years’ deprivation of 
freedom. The verdicts and rulings of the local courts are final 
and no appeal can be taken against them. In cases in which 
the recovery of over 100 roubles in money or deprivation of 
freedom for more than seven days is adjudged, a request for 
review is allowed. 

The court of cassation is the district session, and in the 
capitals the metropolitan session, of local judges. 

For the trial of criminal cases at the fronts, local judges are 
elected by regimental Soviets in the same order, and where 
there are none, by the regimental committees. 

Regarding procedure in other legal cases, a special decree 
will be issued. 

3. To abolish all existing institutions of investigating mag- 
istrates and the procurator’s office, as well as the grades of 
counsellors-at-law and private attorneys. 

Until the reformation of the entire system of legal pro- 
cedure, the preliminary investigation in criminal cases is made 
by the local judges singly, but their orders of personal deten- 
tion and indictment must be confirmed by the decision of the 
entire local court. 

As to the functions of prosecutors and counsel for defense, 
who are allowed even in the stage of preliminary investigation, 
and in civil cases the functions of solicitors, all citizens of 
moral integrity, of either sex, who enjoy civil rights, are 
allowed to perform them. 

4. For the transfer and further direction of cases and suits, 
proceedings of the legal bodies as well as of officials engaged 
in preliminary investigation and the procurator’s office, and 
also of the associations of counsellors-at-law, the respective 
local Soviets elect special commissaries, who take charge of the 
archives and the properties of those bodies. 

All the lower and clerical personnel of the abolished institu- 
tions are ordered to continue in their positions and to perform, 
under the general direction of the commissaries, all duties 
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necessary in order to dispose of unfinished cases, and also to 
give information on appointed days to interested persons 
about the state of their cases. 

5. Local judges try cases in the name of the Russian Repub- 
lic, and are guided in their rulings and verdicts by the laws of 
the Governments which have been overthrown only in so far 
as those laws are not annulled by the revolution, and do not 
contradict the revolutionary conscience and revolutionary 
conception of right. 

Note. All those laws are considered annulled which contradict 
the decrees of the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets 
of Workmen's, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies and the Work- 
men’s and Peasants’ Government, also the minimum programs 
of the Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party and the party of 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

6. In all civil as well as criminal cases the parties may 
resort to the arbitration court. The organization of the arbi- 
tration court will be determined by a special decree. 

7. The right of pardon and restoration of rights of persons 
convicted in criminal cases belongs henceforth to the legal 
authorities. 

8. For the struggle against the counter-revolutionary forces 
by means of measures for the defense of the revolution and its 
accomplishments, and also for the trial of proceedings against 
profiteering, speculation, sabotage, and other misdeeds of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, officials, and other persons, workmen's 
and peasants’ revolutionary tribunals are established, consist- 
ing of a chairman and six jurors, serving in turn, elected by 
provincial or city Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies. 

For the conduct of the preliminary investigation in such 
cases, special investigating commissions are formed under the 
above Soviets. 

All existing investigating commissions are abolished, and 
their cases and proceedings are transferred to the newly 
formed investigating commissions. 

November 24, 1917 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO THE REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL 


The Revolutionary Tribunal is guided by the following 
instructions: 

1. The Revolutionary Tribunal has jurisdiction in cases of 
persons (a) who organize uprisings against the authority of the 
Workmen’s and Peasants’ Government, actively oppose the 
latter or do not obey it, or call upon other persons to oppose or 
disobey it; (>) who utilize their position in the state or public 
service to disturb or hamper the regular progress of work in 
the institution or enterprise in which they are or have been 
serving (sabotage, concealing or destroying documents or 
property, etc.); (c) who stop or reduce production of articles 
of general use without actual necessity for so doing; (d) who 
violate the decrees, orders, binding ordinances and other pub- 
lished acts of the organs of the Workmen’s and Peasants’ 
Government, if such acts stipulate a trial by the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal for their violation; (e) who, taking advantage of 
their social or administrative position, misuse the authority 
given them by the revolutionary people. Crimes against the 
people committed by means of the press are under the juris- 
diction of a specially instituted Revolutionary Tribunal. 

2. The Revolutionary Tribunal for offenses indicated in 
Article 1 imposes upon the guilty the following penalties: (1) 
fine, (2) deprivation of freedom, (3) exile from the capitals, 
from particular localities, or from the territory of the Russian 
Republic, (4) public censure, (5) declaring the offender a pub- 
lic enemy, (6) deprivation of all or some political rights, (7) 
sequestration or confiscation, partial or general, of property, 
(8) sentence of compulsory public work. 

The Revolutionary Tribunal fixes the penalty, being guided 
by the circumstances of the case and dictates of the revolu- 
tionary conscience. 

3. (a) The Revolutionary Tribunal is elected by the Soviets 
of Workmen's, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies and consists 
of one permanent chairman, two permanent substitutes, one 
permanent secretary and two substitutes, and forty jurors. 
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All persons, except the jurors, are elected for three months and 
may be recalled by the Soviets before the expiration of the 
term. 

(b) The jurors are selected for one month from a general list 
of jurors by the Executive Committees of the Soviets of Work- 
men’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies by drawing lots, and 
lists of jurors numbering six, and one or two in addition, are 
made up for each session. 

(c) The session of each successive jury of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal lasts not longer than one week. 

(d) A stenographic record is kept of the entire proceedings 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

(e) The grounds for instituting proceedings are: reports of 
legal and administrative institutions and officials, public, 
trade, and party organizations, and private persons. 

(f) For the conduct of the preliminary investigation in such 
cases an investigating commission is created under the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, consisting of six members elected by the 
Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. 

(g) Upon receiving information or complaint, the investi- 
gating commission examines it and within forty-eight hours 
either orders the dismissal of the case, if it does not find that a 
crime has been committed, or transfers it to the proper juris- 
diction, or brings it up for trial at the session of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. 

(h) The orders of the investigating commission about 
arrests, searches, abstracts of papers, and releases of detained 
persons are valid if issued jointly by three members. In cases 
which do not permit of delay such orders may be issued by 
any member of the investigating commission singly, on the 
condition that within twelve hours the measure shall be 
approved by the investigating commission. 

(t) The order of the investigating commission is carried out 
by the Red Guard, the militia, the troops, and the executive 
organs of the Republic. 

(j) Complaints against the decisions of the investigating 
commission are submitted to the Revolutionary Tribunal 
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through its president, and are considered at executive sessions 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

(k) The investigating commission has the right: (a) to de- 
mand of all departments and officials, as well as of all local 
self-governing bodies, legal institutions and authorities, public 
notaries, social and trade organizations, commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises, and governmental, public, and private credit 
institutions, the delivery of necessary documents and infor- 
mation, and of unfinished cases; (b) to examine, through its 
members or special representatives, the transactions of all 
above enumerated institutions and officials in order to secure 
necessary information. 

4. The sessions of the Revolutionary Tribunal are public. 

5. The verdicts of the Revolutionary Tribunal are rendered 
by a majority of votes of the members of the Tribunal. 

6. The legal investigation is made with the participation of 
the prosecution and defense. 

7. (a) Citizens of either sex who enjoy political rights are 
admitted at the will of the parties as prosecutors and counsel 
for the defense, with the right to participate in the case. 

(b) Under the Revolutionary Tribunals a collegium of per- 
sons is created who devote themselves to the service of the law, 
in the form of public prosecution as well as of public defense. 

(c) The above-mentioned collegium is formed by the free 
registration of all persons who desire to render aid to revolu- 
tionary justice, and who present recommendations from the 
Soviets of Workmen's, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. 

8. The Revolutionary Tribunal may invite for each case a 
public prosecutor from the membership of the above-named 
collegium. 

9. If the accused does not for some reason use his right to 
invite counsel for defense, the Revolutionary Tribunal, at his 
request, appoints a member of the collegium for his defense. 

10. Besides the above-mentioned prosecutors and defense, 
one prosecutor and one counsel for defense drawn from the 
public present at the session, may take part in the court’s 
proceedings. 
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11. The verdicts of the Revolutionary Tribunal are final. 
In case of violation of the form of procedure established by 
these instructions, or the discovery of indications of obvious 
injustice in the verdict, the People’s Commissary of Justice 
has the right to address to the Central Executive Committee 
of the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies 
a request to order a second and last trial of the case. 

12. The maintenance of the Revolutionary Tribunal is 
charged to the account of the state. The amount of compen- 
sation and the daily fees are fixed by the Soviets of Workers’, 
Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. The jurors receive the 
difference between the daily fees and their daily earnings, if 
the latter are less than the daily fees; at the same time the 
jurors may not be deprived of their positions during the 
session. 


December 19, 1917 


THE REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL OF THE PRESS 


1. Under the Revolutionary Tribunal is created a Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal of the Press. This Tribunal will have 
jurisdiction of crimes and offenses against the people com- 
mitted by means of the press. 

2. Crimes and offenses by means of the press are the publi- 
cation and circulation of any false or perverted reports and 
information about events of public life, in so far as they con- 
stitute an attempt upon the rights and interests of the revolu- 
tionary people. 

3. The Revolutionary Tribunal of the Press consists of three 
members, elected for a period not longer than three months by 
the Soviet of Workmen's, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. 
These members are charged with the conduct of the prelim- 
inary investigation as well as the trial of the case. 

4. The following serve as grounds for instituting proceed- 
ings: reports of legal or administrative institutions, public 
organizations, or private persons. 
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5. The prosecution and defense are conducted on the prin- 
ciples laid down in the instructions to the general Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. 

6. The sessions of the Revolutionary Tribunal of the Press 
are public. 

7. The decisions of the Revolutionary Tribunal of the Press 
are final and are not subject to appeal. 

8. The Revolutionary Tribunal imposes the following 
penalties: (1) fine, (2) expression of public censure, which 
the convicted organ of the Press brings to the general knowl- 
edge in a way indicated by the Tribunal, (3) the publication 
in a prominent place or in a special edition of a denial of the 
false report, (4) temporary or permanent suppression of the 
publication or its exclusion from circulation, (5) confiscation 
to national ownership of the printing-shop or property of the 
organ of the Press if it belongs to the convicted parties. 

g. The trial of an organ of the Press by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal of the Press does not absolve the guilty persons from 
general criminal responsibility. 


December 18, 1917 


TO THE SOVIET OF WORKMEN’S, SOLDIERS’, AND PEASANTS” 
DEPUTIES, A REQUEST FOR THE IMMEDIATE ELECTION OF 
COMMISSARIES OF JUSTICE, THEIR DUTIES AND RIGHTS 


By the decree of the Council of the People’s Commissaries 
[November 24, 1917], the general legal institutions and jus- 
tices’ courts, the procurator’s office, the institutions of investi- 
gating magistrates, counsellors-at-law and private attorneys, 
are abolished. Until the creation of permanent legal institu- 
tions, elect immediately Commissaries of Justice. 

The duties of the elected Commissaries are the safe-keeping 
of archives and the property of the courts, the direction of 
unfinished cases, and the giving of information to interested 
persons. In view of the approach of the time for rendering 
semi-annual and annual financial reports for 1917, the elected 
Commissaries are requested to take measures for the imme- 
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diate preparation and delivery of the above-mentioned reports 
in the established form and order. The publications of the 
official “Gazette of the Provisional Workmen’s and Peasants’ 
Government” are to serve as a guide to the local authorities. 
Report the beginning of the activity of the new courts, 
their structure, the names of the Commissaries of Justice. 
Report the tentative budgets of the legal department for 1918. 
The credits of the legal department which were not used 
locally in 1917, you may use by order of the Soviets. 
Instructions for the Revolutionary Tribunal of the Press, 
and for general courts, criminal and civil, are being prepared. 


DECREE CONCERNING MARRIAGE, CHILDREN, AND 
REGISTRATION OF CIVIL STATUS 


The Russian Republic henceforth recognizes civil marriage 
only. 

Civil marriage is performed on the basis of the following 
rules: 

1. Persons who wish to contract marriage declare [their 
intention] orally or by a written statement to the department 
of registration of marriages and births at the city hall (re- 
gional, district, township, Zemstvo institutions), according to 
the place of their residence. 

Note. Church marriage is a private affair of those contract- 
ing it, while civil marriage is obligatory. 

2. Declarations of intention to contract marriage are not 
accepted (a) from persons of the male sex younger than eight- 
een years, and of the female sex, sixteen years of age; in 
Transcaucasia the native inhabitants may enter into marriage 
upon attaining the age of sixteen for the groom and thirteen 
for the bride; (b) from relatives in the direct line, full and 
half-brothers and sisters; consanguinity is recognized also 
between a child born out of wedlock and his descendants on 
one side and relatives on the other; (c) from married persons, 
and (d) from insane. 
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3. Those wishing to contract marriage appear at the depart- 
ment of registration of marriages and sign a statement con- 
cerning the absence of the obstacles to contracting marriage 
enumerated in Article 2 of this decree, and also a statement 
that they contract marriage voluntarily. : 

Those guilty of deliberately making false statements about 
the absence of the obstacles enumerated in Article 2 are crim- 
inally prosecuted for false statements and the marriage is 
declared invalid. 

4. Upon the signing of the above-mentioned statement, the 
director of the department of registration of marriages records 
the act of marriage in the book of marriage registries and then 
declares the marriage to have become legally effective. 

When contracting marriage the parties are allowed to 
decide freely whether they will henceforth be called by the 
surname of the husband or wife or by a combined surname. 

As proof of the act of marriage, the contracting parties 
immediately receive a copy of the certificate of their mar- 
riage. 

5. Complaints against the refusal to perform marriage or 
incorrect registration are lodged, without limitation of time, 
with the local judge in the locality where the department of 
registration of marriage is; the ruling of the local judge on 
such complaint may be appealed in the usual way. 

6. In case the former books of registration of marriages 
have been destroyed, or lost in some other way, or if for some 
other cause married persons cannot obtain a certificate of 
their marriage, those persons are given the right to submit a 
declaration to the respective department of registration of 
marriages, according to the place of residence of both parties 
or one of them, to the effect that they have been in the state 
of wedlock since such and such time. Such declaration is 
attested, in addition to the statement stipulated by Article 3, 
by a further statement of the parties that the book of regis- 
tration has really been lost or that for some other sufficient 
cause they cannot obtain a copy of the certificate. 
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Registration of Births 


7. The registration of the birth of a child is made by the 
same department of registration of marriages and births in the 
place of residence of the mother, and a special entry of each 
birth is made in the book of registration of births. 

8. The birth of a child must be reported to the department 
either by his parents or one of them, or by the persons in whose 
care, because of the death of his parents, the child remained, 
with an indication of the name and surname adopted for the 
child and the presentation of two witnesses to attest the fact 
of birth. 

9. The books of registration of marriages as well as the 
books of registration of births are kept in two copies, and one 
copy is sent at the end of the year to the proper court for 
preservation. 

) 10. Children born out of wedlock are on an equality with 















those born in wedlock with regard to the rights and duties of 
parents toward children, and likewise of children toward 






parents. 

The persons who make a declaration and give a signed state- 
ment to that effect are registered as the father and mother of 
the child. 

Those guilty of deliberately making false statements regard- 
ing the above are criminally prosecuted for false testimony and 
the registration is declared invalid. 

In case the father of a child born out of wedlock does not 
make such a declaration, the mother of the child or the guar- 
dian or the child itself has the right to prove fatherhood by 


legal means. 



















Registration of Deaths 








11. The record of the death of a person is made in the place 
where the death occurred by the department which has charge 
of the registration of marriages and births, by entry in a special 
book for registration of deaths. 
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12. The death of a person must be reported to the depart- 
ment by the legal or administrative authorities or persons in 
whose care the deceased was. 

13. Institutions in charge of cemeteries are henceforth for- 
bidden to place obstacles in the way of the burial on cemetery 
grounds in accordance with the ritual of civil funerals. 

14. All religious and administrative institutions which 
hitherto have had charge of the registration of marriages, 
births, and deaths according to the customs of any religious 
cult, are ordered to transfer immediately all their registration 
books to the respective municipal, district, rural and Zemstvo 
administrations. 


December 18, 1917 


DECREE REGARDING DIVORCE 

1. Marriage is annulled by the petition of both parties or 
eyen one of them. 

2. The above petition is submitted, according to the rules of 
local jurisdiction, to the local court. 

Nore. A declaration of annulment of marriage by mutual 
consent may be filed directly with the department of registration 
of marriages in which a record of that marriage is kept, which 
department makes an entry of the annulment of the marriage 
in the record and issues a certificate. 


3. On the day appointed for the examination of the petition 
for the annulment of marriage, the local judge summons both 
parties or their solicitors. 

4. If the residence of the party who is to be summoned is 
unknown, the petitioner is allowed to file the petition for 
annulment of marriage in the place of residence of the absent 
party last known to the petitioner, or in the place of residence 
of the petitioner, stating to the court, however, the last known 
place of residence of the defendant. 

5. If the place of residence of the party who is to be sum- 
moned is unknown, then the day for the trial of the case is set 
not earlier than the expiration of two months from the day of 
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the publication of a notice of summons in the local Govern- 
ment gazette, and the summons is sent to the address of the 
last known place of residence of the defendant given by the 
petitioner. 

6. Having convinced himself that the petition for the annul- 
ment of the marriage really comes from both parties or from 
one of them, the judge personally and singly renders the deci- 
sion of the annulment of the marriage and issues a certificate 
thereof to the parties. At the same time, the judge transmits 
a copy of his decision to the department of registration of mar- 
riages where the annulled marriage was performed and where 
the book containing a record of this marriage is kept. 

7. When annulling a marriage by mutual consent, the 
parties are obliged to state in their petition what surnames the 
divorced parties and their children are to bear in the future. 
But when dissolving the marriage by the petition of one of the 
parties, and in the absence of an understanding about this 
matter between the parties, the divorced parties preserve 
their own surnames, and the surname of the children is deter- 
mined by the judge, and in case of disagreement of the parties, 
by the local court. 

8. In case the parties are agreed on the matter, the judge, 
| simultaneously with the decision of annulment of the mar- 
riage, determines with which of the parents the minor children 
begotten of the marriage shall live, and which of the parents 
must bear the expense of maintenance and education of the 
children, and to what extent and also whether and to what 
extent the husband is obliged to furnish food and maintenance 
to his divorced wife. 

9. But if no understanding shall be reached, then the par- 
ticipation of the husband in furnishing his divorced wife with 
food and maintenance when she has no means of her own or 
has insufficient means and is unable to work, as well as the 
question with whom the children are to live, are decided by a 
regular civil suit in the local court, irrespective of the amount 
of the suit. The judge, having rendered the decision annulling 
the marriage, determines temporarily, until the settlement of 
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the dispute, the fate of the children, and also rules on the ques- 
tion of the temporary maintenance of the children and the 
wife, if she is in need of it. 

10. Suits for adjudging marriages illegal or invalid belong 
henceforth to the jurisdiction of the local court. 

11. The operation of this law extends to all citizens of the 
Russian Republic irrespective of their adherence to this or 
that religious cult. 

12. All suits for annulment of marriage which are now 
tried in ecclesiastical consistories of the department of Greek- 
Catholic and other denominations, in the governing synod and 
all other institutions of the Christian and non-Christian reli- 
gions, and by officials in charge of ecclesiastical affairs of all 
denominations, and in which no decisions have been rendered 
or the decisions already rendered have not become legally 
effective, are declared by reason of this law null and void, and 
are subject to immediate transfer to the local district courts 
for safe-keeping, with all archives in the possession of the 


_above-enumerated institutions and persons having jurisdic- 


tion in divorce suits. The parties ate given the right to file a 
new petition for the annulment of the marriage according to 
this decree, without awaiting the dismissal of the first suit, and 
a new summons for absent parties (paragraphs 4 and 5) is not 
obligatory if such a summons was published in the former 
order. 


December 18, 1917 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW 


1. This law applies to all establishments and industries irre- 
spective of their size or to whom they belong, and to all persons 
employed in hired labor. 

2. The working time, or the number of working hours in a 
day, is considered to be the time during which, according to 
the contract of employment (Articles 48, 60, 96, 98, and 103 
of the Industrial Labor Law), the workman is obliged to be in 
the industrial establishment at the disposal of its superin- 
tendent for the performance of the work. 
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Nore 1. In underground work the time taken by the descent 
into the mine and ascent to the surface is considered working 


time. 

Note 2. The working time of workmen sent to perform any 
kind of labor beyond the boundaries of an establishment is de- 
termined by special agreement with the workmen. 

3. The working time fixed by the rules governing the 
internal organization of the establishment (Clause 1, Article 
103 of the Industrial Labor Law) must not exceed eight 
working hours in a day and forty-eight hours in a week, 
including therein also the time employed in cleaning the 
engine and in putting the premises in order. 

On Christmas eve (December 24) and on the Pentecost 
holiday (Whitsunday) work is stopped at 11 o'clock in the 
morning. 

4. Not later than six hours after the commencement of work 
a free interval for rest and eating must be designated. The 
interval must not be shorter than one hour. 

Free recesses during work are those which are fixed by the 
rules of the internal organization; during such recesses the 
workman is free to dispose of his time and to leave the boun- 
daries of the establishment. 

During the free recesses in working time the engines, lathes, 
and benches must be stopped; exceptions from this rule are 
allowed only for those over-time works which are performed in 
accordance with Articles 18-22 of this law, as well as for 
engines and motors which are working for ventilation, water 
supply, lighting, etc.; moreover, work may not be stopped in 
those manufactories in which stoppage is impossible for tech- 
nical reasons (such as unfinished casting or unfinished polish- 
ing). 

Nore 1. Establishments whose work is recognized by law or by 
the main chamber of labor as continuous, and which is performed 
in three shifts a day, do not observe the rules regarding re- 
cesses, but are obliged to give the workman the right to take 


food during his work. 
Note 2. If a workman, owing to the conditions of his work, 
cannot absent himself from the place of work to take food, then 
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a room or place is to be provided for him for that purpose. 
The setting aside of a special room for the above purpose is 
obligatory for those workmen who, when working, come in con- 
tact with materials recognized by the rulings of the main board 
of factory and mining industries (or the organ taking its place) 
as injurious to the health of the workmen (lead, mercury, etc.). 


5. The general duration of all recesses during twenty-four 
hours shall not exceed two hours. 

6. Night time is considered the time between 9 o'clock in 
the evening and 6 o'clock in the morning. 

7. In the night time it is forbidden to utilize the labor of 
workers of the female sex, or of workers of the male sex under 
sixteen years of age. 

8. For enterprises working two shifts of workmen, the night 
time is considered from 9 o'clock in the evening until 5 o'clock 
in the morning, while the free recesses (Article 4) may be 
reduced to half an hour for each shift. 

9. In those cases where, by request of the workers (for 
instance, in brick works) or on account of climatic conditions, 
it is desired to make the midday recess more lengthy, the main 
board of factory and mining industries (or the organ taking its 
place) may permit a corresponding departure from the rules in 
Articles 4, 5, 6, and 8 of this statute. 

10. When hiring minors under eighteen years of age the 
following rules in addition to the above are applied: (a) 
minors under fourteen years are not permitted to work for 
hire; (>) the working time of minors under eighteen may not 
be longer than six hours a day. 

Note. Beginning January 1, 1919, all persons who have not 
reached fifteen years are not permitted to work for hire, and be- 
ginning January I, 1920, those who have not reached twenty years 
of age. 


11. In the table of holidays on which work is stopped 
(Clause 2, Article 103 of Industrial Labor Law) are included 
all Sundays and the following holidays: January 1, January 
6, February 27, March 25, May 1, August 15, September. 14, 


‘December 25 and 26, Friday and Saturday of Passion week, 
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Monday and Tuesday of Easter week, Ascension Day, and the 
second day of Pentecost. 


Nore 1. For non-Christians it is permitted to include other 
holidays instead of Sundays, according to the precepts of their 
religion; of the remaining holidays mentioned in this article only 
those are obligatory for them which are not indicated in the 


following note. 

Norte 2. By the consent of the majority of workmen of an 
establishment or industry, or a part of them, the holidays of 
January 1 and 6, August 15, September 14, December 26, Satur- 
day of Passion week and Easter Monday may be replaced by 
other free days. 


12. In one-shift day work the least duration of the Sunday 
and holiday rest given each workman is fixed at forty-two 
hours. In two-shift work with two’ complements of workmen, 
and in three-shift work with three complements of workmen, 
the least duration of a Sunday and holiday rest for each work- 
man is fixed by agreement with the workmen’s organizations, 

13. By mutual agreement of the superintendent of the 
establishment or industry with the people employed by it, the 
latter may, as a departure from the rules about holidays indi- 
cated in Article 11, be engaged in work on a holiday instead of 
on a week-day. Such an understanding must immediately be 
reported to the proper officials who look after the execution of 
this law. 

14. The main board of factory and mining industries (or 
the organ taking its place) is given the right to issue regula- 
tions permitting, to the extent of real necessity, departures 
from the rules set forth in Articles 3, 4, 5, and 8 for those estab- 
lishments which, by the nature of their production for the 
satisfaction of public needs, must perform the work in the 
night time or must work irregularly at different seasons of the 
year (for instance, work for lighting and water supply of 
cities). 

15. In manufactories and works in which the workmen are 
subjected to the operation of particularly unfavorable con- 
ditions, or to dangers of occupational poisoning (such as 
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work in an extraordinarily high temperature, in mercury and 
bleaching factories, etc.), the working time indicated in 
Articles 3-5 and 8 is subject to further reduction. A list of 
such works and manufactories, with the indication of the 
duration of the working time permissible in each line of work, 


. as well as other conditions of the work, is to be compiled by 


the main board of factory and mining industries (or the organ 
which takes its place). 

16. Women and youths of either sex under eighteen years 
of age are not permitted to work underground. 

17. A departure from the rules stated in Articles 3-5 and 
8-12 is permitted by agreement with the workmen and with 
the approval of the workmen’s organizations with regard to 
workmen engaged in auxiliary work, such as repairs, care of 
boilers, motors, lathes, factory heating, water supply, lighting 
of the factory buildings, guard and fire duty, and in general 
such work without whose preliminary performance the indus- 
trial enterprise cannot be put in operation at the fixed time 
and which must of necessity be performed after the stoppage 
of the work. 

18. The work which is performed by the workman at a time 
when, according to the tables of working time, he is not sup- 
posed to work is considered over-time. Over-time work is per- 
mitted only when conditions stated in Articles 19-23 of this 
statute are observed and when it is paid for at a double rate. 

19. All persons of the female sex, and persons of the male 
sex who have not reached eighteen years of age, are not per- 
mitted to work over-time. 

20. Workmen of the male sex older then eighteen years may 
work over-time with the permission of the workmen’s organi- 
zation only in the following cases: (a) when over-time work is 
necessary in order to finish in time the work begun, which 
because of unforeseen and accidental delay could not by the 
mechanical conditions of production be finished in the normal 
working time (according to the rules of the establishment), and 
when the stoppage of that work at the set time might cause 
danger or injury to materials and the mechanism (work with 
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chemical processes, casting, etc., may be considered of that 
nature); (b) for the performance of work necessary to avert 
danger to life or property, or for the removal of accidental 
causes which have disturbed the technical conditions neces- 
sary for the regular water supply, lighting, sanitation, and 
urgent public communication; (c) when working on necessary 
repairs in case of sudden injury to boilers, motors, lathes, and, 
in general, unforeseen derangement of mechanisms, apparatus, 
or structures (buildings, dams, etc.) which cause the stoppage 
of the work of the entire establishment or any of its branches; 
(d) when performing temporary work in any branch of the 
establishment in cases where because of fire, break-down, or 
unforeseen circumstances, the work of one or other branch of 
the establishment was stopped for some time or entirely and 
when this work is necessary for the full operation of the 
other branches of the establishment. 

21. In such a case as is mentioned in the last paragraph of 
Article 20 it is necessary to obtain from the commissar of 
labor or labor inspector a special permit for over-time work; 
and in the application for such permit the daily duration of 
such work and the time during which it will be performed must 
be indicated. About over-time work specified in Clauses ) and 
c of Article 20, ordinary notice is given. 

22. All over-time work is recorded in the workmen's 
account books by special entry, with an indication of the pay 
due for it; in addition, a special over-time account has to be 
kept in the office books for each workman separately. 

23. Over-time work under conditions stated in Articles 19- 
22 is allowed on not more than fifty days in a year for each 
separate establishment, and each day of over-time work in a 
branch is counted even if on that day only one workman did 
over-time work in that branch. 

24. The duration of over-time work of each individual work- 
man must in no case exceed four hours for two days in suc- 
cession. 

25. For some time, until the end of military operations, in 
the establishments working for defense, the rules limiting the 
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duration of over-time work (Articles 19-24) and those about 
recesses during the work (Articles 4-6) may be suspended by 
agreement with the workmen and the workmen’s organiza- 
tions. 

26. This law is to be put into operation by telegraph and 
becomes effective immediately. For its violation offenders 
are liable to imprisonment for a period not longer than one 
year. 


October 29, 1917 


REGULATION CONCERNING THE ADMINISTRATION | 
OF NATIONAL UNDERTAKINGS 


Part I 


1. The Central Administration of Nationalized Undertak- 
ings, of whatever branch of industry, assigns for each large 
nationalized undertaking technical and administrative direc- 
tors, in whose hands are placed the actual administration and 
direction of the entire activity of the undertaking. They are 
responsible to the Central Administration and the Commis- 
sioner appointed by it. 

2. The technical director appoints technical employees ait 
gives all orders regarding the technical administration of the 
undertaking. The factory committee may, however, com- 
plain regarding these appointments and orders to the Com- 
missioner of the Central Administration, and then to the 
Central Administration itself; but only the Commissioner and 
Central Administration may stop the appointments and order 
of the technical director. 

3. In connection with the Administrative Director there is 
an Economic Administrative Council, consisting of delegates 
from laborers, employees, and engineers of the undertaking. 
The Council examines the estimates of the undertaking, the 
plan of its works, the rules of internal distribution, complaints, 
the material and moral conditions of the work and life of the 
workmen and employees, and likewise all questions regarding 
the progress of the undertaking. 
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4. On questions of a technical character relating to the 
enterprise the Council has only a consultative voice, but on 
other questions a decisive voice, on condition, however, that 
the Administrative Director appointed by the Central Admin- 
istration has the right to appeal from the orders of the Council 
to the Commissioner of the Central Administration. 

5. The duty of acting upon decisions of the Economic 
Administrative Council belongs to the Administrative Director. 

6. The Council of the enterprise has the right to make repre- 
sentation to the Central Administration regarding a change of 
the directors of the enterprise, and to present its own can- 


didates. 


7. Depending on the size and importance of the enterprise, 
the Central Administration may appoint several technical and 


administrative directors. 
8. The composition of the Economic Administrative Coun- 


cil of the enterprise consists of (a) a representative of the 
workmen of the undertaking; (b) a representative of the other 
employees; (c) a representative of the highest technical and 
commercial personnel; (d) the directors of the undertaking, 
appointed by the Central Administration; (e) representatives 
of the local or regional council of professional unions, of the 
people’s economic council, of the council of workmen’s depu- 
ties, and of the professional council of that branch of industry 
to which the given enterprise belongs; (f) a representative of 
the workmen’s codperative council, and (g) a representative of 
the Soviet of peasants’ deputies of the corresponding region. 

9. In the composition of the Economic Administrative 
Council of the enterprise, representatives of workmen and 
other employees, as mentioned in points (a) and (0) of Article 
8, may furnish only half of the number of members. 

10. The workmen’s control of nationalized undertakings is 
realized by leaving all declarations and orders of the factory 
committee, or of the controlling commission, to the judgment 
and decision of the Economic Administrative Council of the 


enterprise. 
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11. The workmen, employees, and highest technical and 
commercial personnel of nationalized undertakings are in duty 
bound before the Russian Soviet Republic to observe severe 
industrial discipline, and to carry out conscientiously and 
accurately the work assigned to them. To the Economic 
Administrative Council are given judicial rights, including 
that of dismissal without notice for longer or shorter periods, 
together with the declaration of a boycott for non-proletariat 
recognition of their rights and duties. 

12. In the case of those industrial branches for which cen- 
tral administrations have not yet been formed, all their rights 
are vested in provincial councils of the national economy, and 
in corresponding industrial sections of the Supreme Council of 
the National Economy. 

13. The estimates and plan of work of a nationalized under- 
taking must be presented by its Economic Administrative 
Council to the central administration of a given industrial 
branch at least as often as once in three months, through the 
provincial organizations, where such have been established. 

14. The management of nationalized undertakings, where 
such management has heretofore been organized on other 
principles because of the absence of a general plan and general 
orders for the whole of Russia, must now be reorganized, in 
accordance with the present regulation, within the next three 
months [i. e., by the end of May, new style]. 

15. For the consideration of the declarations of the Eco- 
nomic Administrative Council concerning the activity of the 
directors of the undertaking at the central administration of a 
given branch of industry, a special section is established, com- 
posed one-third of representatives of general governmental, 
political, and economic institutions of the proletariat, one- 
third of representatives of workmen and other employees of 
the given industrial branch, and one-third of representatives 
of the directing, technical, and commercial personnel and its 
professional organizations. 

16. The present order must be posted on the premises of 
each nationalized undertaking. 
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Note. Small nationalized enterprises are managed on simi- 
lar principles, with the proviso that the duties of technical and 
administrative directors may be combined in one person, and the 
numerical strength of the Economic Administrative Council may 
be cut down by the omission of representatives of one or another 
institution or organization. 


Part II 


17. A Central Administration [Principal Committee] for 
each nationalized branch of industry is to be established in 
connection with the Supreme Council of the National Econ- 
omy, to be composed one-third of representatives of workmen 
and employees of a given industrial branch; one-third of 
representatives of the general proletariat, general govern- 
mental, political, and economic organizations and institutions 
(Supreme Council of National Economy, the People’s Com- 
missioners, All-Russian Council of Professional Unions, All- 
Russian Council of Workmen’s Coédperative Unions, Central 
Executive Committee of the Councils of Workmen’s Dele- 
gates) and one-third of representatives of scientific bodies, of 
the supreme technical and commercial personnel, and of 
democratic organizations of all Russia (Council of the Con- 
gresses of All Russia, coéperative unions of consumers, coun- 
cils of peasants’ deputies). 

18. The Central Administration selects its bureau, for 
which all orders of the Central Administration are obligatory, 
which conducts the current work and carries into effect the 
general plans for the undertaking. 

19. The Central Administration organizes provincial and 
local administrations of a given industrial branch, on princi- 
ples similar to those on which its own organization is based. 

20. The rights and duties of each Central Administration 
are indicated in the order concerning the establishment of each 
of them, but in each case each Central Administration unites, 
in its own hands (a) the management of the enterprises of a 
given industrial branch, (0) their financing, (c) their technical 
unification or reconstruction, (d) standardization of the work- 

ing conditions of the given industrial branch 
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mi- 21. All orders of the Supreme Council of National Economy 
ind are obligatory for each Central Administration; the Central 
the Administration comes in contact with the Supreme Council in if 
= the person of the bureau of productive organization of the i 
Supreme Council of National Economy through the corre- if 
sponding productive sections. i 
22. When the Central Administration for any industrial i 
for branch which has not yet been nationalized is organized, it has i 
= the right to sequestrate the enterprises of the given branch, q 
ae and equally, without sequestration, to prevent its managers nl 
_ completely or in part from engaging in its administration, i 
of appoint commissioners, give orders, which are obligatory, to 1 
- the owners of non-nationalized enterprises, and incur expenses. ij 
” on account of these enterprises for measures which the Central i 
_ Administration may consider necessary; and likewise to com- | 
l- bine into a technical whole separate enterprises or parts of the i 
ral same, to transfer from some enterprises to others fuel and cus- 
le- tomers’ orders, and establish prices upon articles of production at 
of and commerce. 1 
of 23. The Central Administration controls imports and 
exports of corresponding goods for a period which it deter- i 
m mines, for which purpose it forms a part of the general | 
| governmental organizations of external commerce. ‘| 
” 24. The Central Administration has the right to concen- if 
Ys trate in its hands and in institutions established by it, both the i 
he entire preparation of articles necessary for a given branch of ‘| 
industry (raw material, machinery, etc.), and the disposal to | 
id enterprises subject to it of all products and acceptance of i 
x orders for them. 
a Part III 
S, 25. Upon the introduction of nationalization into any 
a industrial branch, or into any individual enterprise, the cor- 
al responding Central Administration (or the temporary Central 
k- Administration appointed with its rights) takes under its 





management the nationalized enterprises, each separately, 
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and preserves the large ones as separate administrative units, 
annexing to them the smaller ones. 

26. Until the nationalized enterprises have been taken over 
by the Central Administration (or principal commissioner), all 
former managers or directorates must continue their work in 
its entirety in the usual manner, and under the supervision of 
the corresponding commissioner (if one has been appointed), 
taking all measures necessary for the preservation of the 
national property and for the continuous course of operations. 

27. The Central Administration and its organs establish 
new managements and technical administrative directorates of 
enterprises. 

28. Technical administrative directorates of nationalized 
enterprises are organized according to Part I of this Regulation. 

29. The management of a large undertaking, treated as a 
separate administrative unit, is organized with a view to secur- 
ing, in as large a measure as possible, the utilization of the 
technical and commercial experience accumulated by the 
undertaking; for which purpose there are included in the com- 
position of the new management not only representatives of 
the laborers and employees of the enterprise (to the number of 
one-third of the general numerical strength of the manage- 
ment) and of the Central Administration itself (to the number 
of one-third or less, as the Central Administration shall see 
fit), but also, as far as possible, members of former manage- 
ments, excepting persons specially removed by the Central 
Administration and, upon their refusal, representatives of any 
special competent organizations, even if they are not prole- 
tariat (to a number not exceeding one-third of the general 
membership of the management). 

30. When nationalization is introduced, whether of the 
entire branch of the industry or of separate enterprises, the 
Central Administrations are permitted, in order to facilitate 
the change, to pay to the highest technical and commercial 
personnel their present salaries, and even, in case of refusal on 
their part to work and the impossibility of filling their places 
[48] 
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with other persons, to introduce for their benefit obligatory 
work and to bring suit against them. 

31. The former management of each nationalized under- 
taking must prepare a report for the last year of operation and 
an inventory of the undertaking, in accordance with which 
inventory the new management verifies the properties taken 
over. The actual taking over of the enterprise is done by the 
new management immediately upon its confirmation by the 
principal committee, without waiting for the presentation of 
the inventory and report. 

32. Upon receipt in their locality of notice of the nationali- 
zation of some enterprise, and until the organization of the 
management and its administration by the Central Adminis- 
tration (or the principal commissioner, or institution having 
the rights of the principal commissioner) the workmen and 
employees of the given enterprise, and, if possible, also the 
Council of Workmen’s Deputies, the Council of National 
Economy, and Council of Professional Unions, select tempo- 
rary commissioners, under whose supervision and observation 
(and, if necessary, under whose management) the activity of 
the undertaking continues. The workmen and employees of 
the given enterprise, and the regional councils of national 
economy, of professional unions, and of workmen’s delegates 
have the right also to organize temporary managements and 
directorates of nationalized enterprises until the same are 
completely established by the Central Administration. 

33. If the initiative for the nationalization of a given enter- 
prise comes, not from the general governmental and proleta- 
riat organs authorized for that purpose, but from the workmen 
of a given enterprise or from some local or regional organiza- 
tion, then they propose to the Supreme Council of National 
Economy, in the person of its bureau of organization of pro- 
duction, that the necessary steps be undertaken through the 
proper production sections, according to the decree of 
28 February regarding the method of confiscating enterprises. 

34. In exceptional cases local labor organizations are given 
the right to take temporarily under their management the 
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given enterprise, if circumstances do not permit of awaiting 
the decision of the question in the regular order, but on condi- 
tion that such action be immediately brought to the notice of 
the nearest provincial council of national economy, which then 
puts a temporary sequestration upon the enterprise pending 
the complete solution of the question of nationalization by the 
Supreme Council of National Economy; or, if it shall consider 
the reasons insufficient, or nationalization clearly inexpedient, 
or a prolonged sequestration unnecessary, it directs a tempo- 
rary sequestration or even directly reéstablishes the former 
management of the enterprise under its supervision, or intro- 
duces into the composition of the management representatives 
of labor organizations. 

35. The present order must be furnished by the professional 
unions of all Russia to all their local divisions, and by the coun- 
cils of factory committees to all factory committees, and must 
be published in full in the Jsvestia of all provincial councils of 
workmen’s and peasants’ deputies. 


Published March 7, 1918 


THE SUPPLY OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS TO FACTORY 
AND MILL COMMITTEES AND REPRESENTATIVES 
OF MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES 


The Supreme Board of National Economy has now under- 
taken the organization of the entire business of supplying the 
agricultural population with agricultural machinery and im- 
plements. In order that all this work may be carried out suc- 
cessfully, it is necessary that the Supreme Board of National 
Economy should have at its disposal exact information about 
all those establishments which at this moment have already 
changed or are about to change to the production of agri- 
cultural machinery. Only with all this information at hand 
will it be possible to organize systematically this branch of 
national economy, which is most important for the Russian 
Republic, and to avoid in the future those ills which may be 
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caused by an unorganized change from war production to 
peace work. 

In view of what has been said, we urgently request all factory 
and mill committees and manufacturers, or their organiza- 
tions, to furnish in writing the most complete information 
about their establishments which have to do with the manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery, indicating the number of 
workmen, the machine equipment, and the possible minimum 
production per month, together with a statement of the 
machines and implements (type and patent), necessary in 
rural economy, for which they can take orders. 

In view of the exceptional importance of the matter of 
supplying our rural economy, we respectfully request the 
provincial papers to reprint this appeal. 


ORDERS OF THE PEOPLE’S COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION OF THE 
WESTERN PROVINCES AND FRONT 


The following orders are selected from a group of six 
educational documents published at Petrograd, March 10, 
1918. The omitted orders, Nos. 3-5, relate to the budget for 
1919 and to routine matters. The private libraries mentioned 
in No. 2 apparently include only private circulating libraries. 


No. 1 


To all primary and secondary educational institutions of the 
western provinces 


I propose to the administration of all the above-mentioned 
educational institutions, from the date of the publication of 
this order, not to discharge students for non-payment of dues. 
As to those who have already been discharged before this 
order was published, they must immediately be reinstated. 

I propose to all departments of public education in local 
Soviets of Workmen's, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies, to 
attend strictly to the carrying out of my order. The question 
of the legal position of students who have not paid their school 
dues will be explained in the near future. 
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No special notification will be given to each educational 
institution, and the present order becomes the law of the land 
from the date of its publication in the newspaper Sovietskaya 
Pravda [Soviet Truth]. 


No. 2 


Having in mind to afford to the large popular masses access 
to books, the Commissariat on Public Education will shortly 
proceed to regulate the library business and its reorganization 
on new principles. In view of this the Commissioner directs 
that: 

I. All libraries found within the boundaries of the western 
provinces and front, and belonging to municipalities, public 
institutions, or organizations of various sorts, or to private 
persons, are taken over for the benefit of public educational 
institutions in local Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and 
Peasants’ Deputies, and, in the city of Smolensk, by the local 
section of public education of the provincial Commissariat. 

II. All institutions, organizations, and private persons 
possessing libraries in the city of Smolensk must, within five 
days following the date of the publication of this order in the 
newspaper Sovietskaya Pravda, present to the Commissariat on 
Public Education exact information concerning: 

1. the location of the libraries belonging to them; 

2. the number of volumes found in the libraries; 

3. the contents of the libraries (complete catalogues of the 
books must be presented; and in case such do not exist, then 
general information concerning the character of the books 
collected) ; 

4. the periodical publications subscribed to by the libra- 
ries; 

5. the number of subscribers. 

6. the rules adopted for the use of these books; 


Note. This order does not affect persons who have libraries 
consisting of less than 500 volumes, if these libraries are not 
intended for public readers. 
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III. In case reading-rooms are found at those libraries, it is 
necessary to indicate: 

1. the list of periodical publications found in the reading- 
room, 

2. statistical data, if such are at hand, regarding the read- 
ing-room visitors. 

IV. Institutions, organizations, and private persons pos- 
sessing libraries outside the boundaries of the city of Smolensk 
and of the Government of Smolensk must present the infor- 
mation indicated above, within a week from the date of the 
publication of this order, in the proper section of local Soviets 
of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. The latter, 
upon receipt of the data, must furnish copies of the same to 
the Commissioner of Public Education of the Western 
Provinces and Front. ‘ 

V. Those who fail to comply with this order will be turned 
over to the military revolutionary tribunal. 


No. 6 

It is the duty of all owners of moving-picture houses in the 
city of Smolensk, from the date of the publication of this 
order in the newspaper Sovietskaya Pravda, to present for 
approval to the provincial Commissariat on Public Education 
the programmes and librettos of the pictures proposed to be 
exhibited by them. 

It is forbidden to show pictures not approved by the Com- 
missariat. 

In those cases in which the Commissariat shall find it 
necessary the pictures, before being shown to the public, must 
be shown for examination to persons specially designated by 


the Commissariat. 
Moving-picture enterprises not complying with this order 


will be at once confiscated. 


DECREE ABOLISHING INHERITANCE 


I. Inheritance, whether by law or by will, is abolished. } 
After the death of an owner, the property which belonged to , 
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\him, whether movable or immovable, becomes the property 
of the Government of the Russian Socialistic Soviet Federative 
jRepublic. 

Note. The discontinuance and transfer of rights of utiliza- 
tion of farm lands is determined by the rules provided in the 
fundamental law of the socialization of the land. 


II. Until the issuance of a decree dealing with general 
social arrangements, relatives who are in need (i. e., those who 
do not possess a minimum maintenance), and who are in- 
capable of work—such relatives being in a directly ascending 
or descending line, full or half brothers or sisters, or spouse, 
of the deceased—receive support from the property left by 
the deceased. 

Nore 1. No distinction is made between the relationship that 
arises within wedlock and that which arises outside of wedlock. 

Note 2. Adopted relatives or children and their descendants 
are put upon the same footing as relatives by descent -whether 
as to those who adopted them or as to those who have been 
adopted. 

III. If there is not enough of the property remaining to 
support a spouse and all surviving relatives, as enumerated 
above, then the most needy of them must be provided for 
first. 

IV. The amount of allowance to be given a spouse and sur- 
viving relatives from the property of the deceased is deter- 
mined by the institution conducting the affairs of social 
security in the Governments, and in Moscow and Petrograd 
by the municipal Soviets of Workmen’s and Peasants’ 
Deputies, in agreement with the persons who have the right 
to receive the allowance, and, in case of dispute between 
them, by the local court, according to the usual legal pro- 
cedure. Cases of this sort are under the jurisdiction of the 
Soviets of Workmen's and Peasants’ Deputies and the local 
courts of the last place of residence of the deceased. 

V. All property of the deceased, other than that enumer- 
ated in Article IX of this decree, comes under the jurisdiction 
of the local Soviet, which turns it over to the bureaus or insti- 
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tutions having control in those localities of similar property 
of the Russian Republic, according to the last place of 
residence of the deceased or according to the place where this 
property is situated. 

VI. The local Soviet publishes, for the purpose of general 
notification, the death of the property owner, and calls upon 
the persons who have a right to receive support from the said 
property to appear within a year from the date of the publica- 
tion. 

VII. Those who do not declare their claims before the 
expiration of the year following the publication, as provided 
in the above article, lose their right to receive support from 
the property of the deceased. 

VIII. From the property of the deceased are paid, first, 
the expenses of the administration of the property. The 
relatives and spouse of the deceased receive their allowances 
before the creditors are paid. The creditors of the deceased, 
if their claims are recognized as proper to be paid, are satisfied 
from the property after the deductions indicated above, on 
condition, in case the property is insufficient to cover all 
demands of the creditors, that the general principles of the 
meeting of creditors be applied. 

IX. If the property of the deceased does not exceed 10,000 
rubles, or, in particular, consists of a farmhouse, domestic 
furniture, and means for economical production by work, in 
either the city or the village, it comes under the immediate 
control of the spouse and relatives enumerated in Article II 
of the present decree, who are present. The method of control 
and management of the property is arranged by agreement 
between the spouse and relatives, and, in case of their disa- 
greement, by the local tribunal. 

X. The present decree is retroactive as regards all inheri- 
tances discovered before it was issued, if they have not yet 
been acquired by the heirs, or, if acquired, if they have not 
yet been taken possession of by the heirs. 

XI. All suits now pending respecting inheritances, suits 
respecting the probate of wills, respecting the confirmation of 
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the rights of inheritance, etc., are deemed to be discontinued, 
and the respective hereditary property is to be at once turned 
over for administration to the local Soviets or institutions 
indicated in Article V of the present decree. 








Note. Concerning hereditary properties discovered before the 
present decree is issued—properties enumerated in Article 1X 
of the present decree—a special regulation will be issued. 











XII. The People’s Commissioner of Justice is empowered, 
in agreement with the Commissariat of Social Security and 
5 Work, to issue a detailed instruction concerning the enforce- 
ment of the present decree. 

| The present decree is of force from the date of its signature, 
and is to be put into operation by telegraph. 











April 27, 1918 






DECREE REGARDING GRAIN CONTROL 





The disastrous undermining of the country’s food supply, 
‘the serious heritage of the four years’ war, continues to 

| extend more and more, and to be more and more acute. While 
the consuming provincial Governments are starving, in the 
producing Governments there are at the present moment, as 
before, large reserves of grain of the harvests of 1916 and 1917 
not yet even threshed. This grain is in the hands of tight- 
fisted village dealers and profiteers, of the village bourgeoisie. 
Well fed and well provided for, having accumulated enormous 
| sums of money obtained during the years of war, the village 
iy bourgeoisie remains stubbornly deaf and indifferent to the 
wailings of starving workmen and peasant poverty, and does 
not bring the grain to the collecting points. The grain is held 
with the hope of compelling the Government to raise repeat- 
edly the prices of grain, at the same time that the holders sell 
their grain at home at fabulous prices to grain speculators. 
An end must be put to this obstinacy of the greedy village 
grain-profiteers. The food experience of former years showed 
that the breaking of fixed prices and the denial of grain monop- 
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oly, while lessening the possibility of feasting for our group of 
capitalists, would make bread completely inaccessible to our 
many millions of workmen and would subject them to inevi- 
table death from starvation. 

The answer to the violence of grain-owners towards the 
starving poor must be violence towards the bourgeoisie. 

Not a pood [40 Ibs. Russian] should remain in the hands of 
those holding the grain, except the quantity needed for sowing 
the fields and provisioning their families until the new harvest. 

This policy must be put into force at once, especially since 
the German occupation of the Ukraine compels us to get 
along with grain resources which will hardly suffice for sowing 
and curtailed use. 

Having considered the situation thus created, and taking 
into account that only with the most rigid calculation and 
equal distribution of all grain reserves can Russia pass through 
the food crisis, the Central Executive Committee of all Russia 
has decreed: 

1. Confirming the fixity of the grain monopoly and fixed 
prices, and also the necessity of a merciless struggle with 
grain speculators, to compel each grain owner to declare the 
surplus above what is needed to sow the fields and for per- 
sonal use, according to established normal quantities, until 
the new harvest, and to surrender the same within a week 
after the publication of this decision in each village. The order 
of these declarations is to be determined by the People’s Food 
Commissioner through the local food organizations. 

2. To call upon workmen and poor peasants to unite at) 
once for a merciless struggle with grain-hoarders. 

3. To declare all those who have a surplus of grain and who 
do not bring it to the collecting points, and likewise those who 
waste grain reserves on illicit distillation of alcohol and do not 
bring them to the collecting points, enemies of the people; to 
turn them over to the Revolutionary Tribunal, imprison 
them for not less than ten years, confiscate their entire 
property, and drive them out forever from the communes; 
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while the distillers are, besides, to be condemned to compul- 
sory communal work. 

In case an excess of grain which was not declared for sur- 
render, in compliance with Article 1, is found in the possession 
of anyone, the grain is to be taken away from him without 
pay, while the sum, according to fixed prices, due for the 
undeclared surpluses is to be paid, one-half to the person who 
points out the concealed surpluses, after they have been 
placed at the collecting points, and the other half to the 
village commune. Declarations concerning the concealed 
surpluses are made by the local food organizations. 

Further, taking into consideration that the struggle with 
the food crisis demands the application of quick and decisive 
measures, that the more fruitful realization of these measures 
demands in its turn the centralization of all orders dealing with 
the food question in one organization, and that this organiza- 
tion appears to be the People’s Food Commissioner, the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of all Russia hereby orders, for the 
more successful struggle with the food crisis, that the People’s 
Food Commissioner be given the following powers: 

1. To publish obligatory regulations regarding the food 
situation, exceeding the usual limits of the People’s Food Com- 
missioner’s competence. 

2. To abrogate the orders of local food bodies and other 
organizations contravening the plans and actions of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissioner. 

3. To demand from institutions and organizations of all 
departments the carrying out of the regulations of the People’s 
Food Commissioner in connection with the food situation 
without evasions and at once. 

4. To use the armed forces in case resistance is shown to the 
removal of food grains or other food products. 

5. To dissolve or reorganize the food agencies in places 
where they might resist the orders of the People’s Commissioner. 


6. To discharge, transfer, turn over to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, or subject to arrest officials and employees of all 
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departments and public organizations in case of interference 
with the orders of the People’s Commissioner. 

7. To transfer the present powers, in addition to the right 
to subject to arrest, above, to other persons and institutions in 
various places, with the approval of the Council of the People’s 
Commissioners. 

8. All understandings of the People’s Commissioner, related 
in character to the Department of Ways of Communication 
and the Supreme Council of National Economy, are to be car- 
ried through upon consultation with the corresponding depart- 
ments. 

g. The regulations and orders of the People’s Commis- 
sioner, issued in accordance with the present powers, are 
verified by his college, which has the right, without suspending 
their operation, of referring them to the Council of Public 
Commissioners. 

10. The present decree becomes effective from the date of 
its signature and is to be put into operation by telegraph. 























Published May 14, 1918 





DECREE REGARDING GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Taking into consideration on the one hand the idleness 
which for various reasons exists among printers, and on the 
other the scarcity of books, the People’s Commission on Edu- 
cation, through its literary publishing department and in 
coéperation with the departments of education outside the 
schools, school departments, and departments of science and 
art, and with the assistance of representatives of the printers’ 
union, and other interested societies, as the Commission shall 
see fit, and of experts specially invited by it, shall immediately 
undertake extensive publication. 

First in order must come a cheap popular edition of the Rus- 
sian classics. Those works for which the period of authors’ 
rights has ended must be republished. 

The works of all authors thus transferred from private to 
public ownership may, by a special order of the National Com- 
missioner on Education regarding each author, be declared a 
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Government monopoly, for a period, however, not exceeding 
five years. The Commission is to make use of this right with 
regard to those literary celebrities whose works, in accordance 
with this law, become the property of the people. 

The publication of these works may be arranged in two 
series: 

A complete scientific edition, the editorship of which should 
be entrusted to the department of Russian language and let- 
ters of the Academy of Sciences (after its democratization and 
adaptation to the new governmental and public life of Russia), 

An abbreviated edition of selected works. Each selection is 
to constitute a single, compact volume. In the selection the 
editor is to be guided, among other considerations, by the 
suitability of the works to the working people, for whose bene- 
fit these popular editions are intended. Both the entire col- 
lection and separate, more important works, are to be accom- 
panied by prefaces by authoritative critics, historians of 
literature, etc. To edit these popular publications a special 
college should be created of prominent representatives of 
educational, literary, and scientific societies, specially invited 


experts, and delegates of workmen’s organizations. Editors, 


confirmed by this Commission of Publication Control, must 
present to that body their plans of publication together with 
their commentaries of every description. 

The popular edition of classics is to be sold at cost, and, if 
means shall permit, even below cost, and may even be given 
free through the libraries which serve the working democracy. 

The Government Publishing House should further see to the 
publication of all sorts of text-books. The bringing up to date 
and correction of old manuals should be carried on through a 
special commission on manuals, consisting of delegates from 
educational, scientific, and democratic organizations, and 
specially invited experts. 

The Government Publishing House is likewise granted the 
right to subsidize publications, both periodicals and books, 
undertaken by societies and individuals and acknowledged to 
be useful to the general public, with the proviso that these sub- 
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sidies, if the publication proves to be profitable, shall be 
refunded to the Government as a first lien. 

In order to undertake immediately this important public 
business of the Soviet of People’s Commissaries, it is proposed 
to appropriate and place at the disposal of the Government 
Commission on Education the sum of a million and a half 
rubles. 

All printing orders should be given exclusively at the direc- 
tion of the Printers’ Union which regulates its distribution 
through the autonomous commissions of the various printing 
offices. 

THE NEW INSURANCE LAW OF RUSSIA ! 


One of the most important decrees issued by the Soviet 
Government of Russia was the “Law of the Insurance Coun- 
cil,” the text of which follows: 


1. The Insurance Council is instituted under the People’s 
Commissary of Labor for the supervision of all matters re- 
lating to the insurance of workmen. 

2. The Insurance Council consists of twenty-four members 
from the insured, four from the All-Russian Central Council 
of Trade Unions, two each from the All-Russian Central 
Council of factory and mill committees and agricultural 
laborers’ committees, three from the People’s Commissariat 
of Labor, one from the People’s Commissariat of Justice, 
eight from employers, and one each from Zemstvo and muni- 
cipal self-governments, from physicians, and from lawyers. 

3. The Insurance Council elects from its number a chair- 
man, two vice-chairmen, and two secretaries. 

4. The members of the Council from the People’s Commis- 
sariats are appointed by order of the respective People’s 
Commissaries. 

5. The period of incumbency of the elected members of 
the Council is fixed at one year. 


1 This decree and the two decrees following are reprinted by per- 
mission from the International Relations Section of The Nation, 
February 22, 1919. 
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6. The members of the Council from Zemstvo and city self- 
governments, and from physicians and lawyers, are elected, 
respectively, by the main head committees of the All-Russian 
Zemstvo Union and Union of Cities, by the directorate of the 
Society of Russian Physicians in memory of N. I. Pirogoff, 
and by the All-Russian Association of Lawyers. 

7. The members of the Council from insurance funds are 
elected in accordance with the rules established by the All- 
Russian conventions of members of the funds assembled in 
accordance with Article 27 of this law. 


8. The members of the Council from the All-Russian 
Trades Council and All-Russian Central Council of factory 
and mill committees and agricultural laborers’ committees 
are elected at the respective All-Russian conventions. 

g. The members of the Council from employees are elected 
by the central employers’ associations by their mutual con- 
sent. 

10. Persons of either sex may be elected as members of the 
Council from insurance funds, trade unions, factory, mill, and 
agricultural laborers’ committees, and also from employers, 
even if they are not members of insurance funds, trade union, 
factory, mill, and agricultural laborers’ committees, or em- 
ployers’ associations. 

11. As substitutes for the members of the Council there are 
elected twelve from the insured, two from the All-Russian 
Central Council of Trades Unions, one each from the All- 
Russian Central Council of the factory, mill, and agricultural 
laborers’ committees, four from employers, and one each from 
municipal and Zemstvo self-governments, physicians and 
lawyers, according to Articles 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

The substitution of members is made in the order of the 
majority of votes received in the election and, in case of an 
equal number of votes, by drawing lots. The substitutes may 
participate at the sessions of the Council, even if the member- 
ship is complete, but in the latter case only with the right of 
a consulting vote. 
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12. The members of the Council by election and their sub- 
stitutes, upon the expiration of the time of their incumbency, 
continue to perform their duties until new elections. Retiring 
members may be reélected. 


13. Members of the Council receive, for their participation 
in the labors of the Council, remuneration from the funds of 
the state treasury, the amount of which is fixed by the statutes 
of the Council. The amount of remuneration of the substi- 
tutes is fixed by the instructions of the Council. 


14. The absence of members of the Council from the insur- 
ance funds, trade unions, factory, mill, and agricultural la- 
borers’ committees, from work of office at the time when they 
are engaged in the performance of the duties devolving upon 
them as members of the Council does not give the employer 
the right to impose upon them fines for absence from work 
(Industrial Labor law, edition of 1913, articles 104 and 106) or 
to demand the cancellation of the employment contract. 


15. To the sessions of the Council may be invited persons 
from whom it may be expected to obtain useful information 
about the matter under discussion. When considering mat- 
ters which concern the jurisdiction of the people’s commis- 
sariats which have no representatives on the Council, such 
persons are invited by arrangement with the respective 
People’s Commissary. Invited persons enjoy the right of a 
consulting vote. 


16. The direction of the business of the Insurance Council 
devolves upon the bureau of the Council, which is elected by 
the general assembly of the Council. The sessions of the 
Council are called by the bureau whenever necessary. Mat- 
ters are submitted for the consideration of the Council in the 
order established by the bureau of the Council. Members of 
the Council have the right to submit through the bureau, for 
consideration by the Council, questions which relate to mat- 
ters in its jurisdiction. 

17. The Insurance Council has jurisdiction in the following 
cases: 
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(a) the issuance, within the limits of the laws in force, of 
regulations and instructions concerning all kinds of workmen’s 
insurance, as well as the issuance of rules establishing the 
order of operation of local insurance institutions in charge of 
these matters; 

(6) the examination of objections which may arise from 
the application by the local insurance institutions of the laws 
governing questions of workmen’s insurance; 

(c) the annulment of the decisions of insurance boards 
against which, by law, appeals may be taken to the Council; 

(d) the consideration of complaints against the decisions of 
the insurance boards submitted to the Insurance Council; 

(e) the fixing of the amount of remuneration of members 
of the insurance boards for participation in the labors of these 
boards; 

(f) the issuance of rules governing the accounting of insur- 
ance funds and other insurance institutions; 

(g) the establishment of a general rule for the application 
of the insurance laws to persons who work in codperative 
societies, artisans, those engaged in home industries, and poor 
peasants who work independently without employing hired 
labor; 

(hk) consideration of legislative proposals regarding matters 
of workmen’s insurance, instructions to sections, and the gen- 
eral assembly of the Council; 

(i) proposals regarding the inspection of local institutions 
in charge of insurance, and also the inspection of insurance 
funds and other insurance institutions; 

(j) the consideration of questions having relation to mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of the Council and submitted by 
the People’s Commissariat of Labor, as well as by members 
of the Council through the bureau of the Council. 

The Insurance Council has jurisdiction in the following 
cases in particular: 

I. Regarding workmen’s insurance against sickness: 

(a) the establishment of the form and order of furnishing 
proper information by employers, as well as the keeping of 
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books and records containing this information, and the order 
of their submission for examination; 

(b) the fixing of time limits for the establishment of hospi- 
tal funds; 

(c) the issuance of regulations governing the equipment and 
maintenance of medical institutions for members of hospital 
funds, as well as the extent of medical aid in all its forms; 

(d) the establishment of the order and general basis of 
rendering medical aid to members of hospital funds; 

(e) the establishment of the forms of medical reports of 
institutions which treat members of hospital funds; 

(f) the establishment of the form of angual reports about 
the employment of hospital funds. 


II. Regarding workmen's insurance against accidents: 


(a) the establishment of the form of certificate attesting 
the circumstances under which the accident occurred; 

(6) the establishment of time limits for the issuance to 
pensioners of certificates necessary for receiving a pension; 

(c) the establishment of the form of pension books and 


rules governing their issuance; 

(d) the establishment of regulations and the time limit for 
the delivery of information about the nature of an enterprise 
and the number of persons employed in it; 

(e) the approval of tables for reckoning the capitalized cost 
of pensions; 

(f) the consideration of the basis for calculating the pro- 
portions of the insurance contributions of employers; 

(g) the establishment and determination of the classes of 
dangerous occupations; 

(h) the selection of the forms of statistical reports about 
accidents. 


III. Regarding workmen's insurance against unemploy- 
ment: 
(a) the fixing of the amount of the contribution of em- 
ployers to the unemployment fund in its ratio to wages; 
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(b) the establishment of rules of deposit, keeping, and dis. 
bursement of the all-Russian unemployment fund; 

(c) the establishment of the form of the order on which 
employers shall furnish necessary information; 

(d) the examination of complaints against the decisions of 
insurance boards. 

19. The Insurance Council transacts its business in general 
sessions and in separate sections of the Council. 

20. Separate sections are established by the Council for the 
consideration of questions and business (a) of insurance 
against sickness, (b) accident insurance, (c) unemployment 
insurance, (d) old age insurance, etc. 

21. The personnel of the sections, the order of their elec- 
tion, and the apportionment of business among the sections is 
determined by the Council in special instructions for each 
section. 

22. The decisions of the Council are final. The People’s 
Commissary of Labor is given the right of vetoing the decis- 
ions of the Council. 

23. The general assembly of the Council may order the 
formation of committees to carry out special missions of the 
Council or sections and persons who are not members of the 
Council may be included in those committees. 

24. When the inspection is being made, as stipulated in 
clause 7 of Article 17 of this law, institutions and persons are 
obliged to produce all books, accounts, and records which 
have reference to the object of the inspection. 

25. The rules of procedure in the general assembly, sec- 
tions and committees, as well as in the bureau of the Council, 
are determined by instructions formulated by the Council. 

26. The decisions of the Council are published in a special 
collection which is sent free to local insurance institutions and 
insurance organizations, as well as governmental and public 
institutions and organizations, at the discretion of the bureau 
of the Council. Decisions having a binding character are 
published for general information in the central organ of the 
Government. 
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is- 27. For the consideration of the most important measures 
of a general character which relate to workmen’s insurance, 


All-Russian and regional conventions of insured are called 





ch 












































annually. 
of (Note: The order of elections to the conventions is deter- 
mined by local workmen’s insurance organizations.) 
al 28. The business of the Insurance Council is to be tran- 
sacted by the department of social insurance of the People’s 
he Commissariat of Labor, under the direction of the bureau of 
ce the Council. 
nt 29. Until the election of the members of the Insurance 
Council from members of insurance funds in the way provided 
ic by Article 7 of this law, the above members of the Council are 
is elected at the Petrograd workmen’s insurance conference on 
ch the basis of one delegate to 1,000 workmen. 
The members of the Insurance Council from employers, 
's until their election in the way indicated in Article 9 of this 
- law, are elected by the Petrograd association of manufac- 
turers. 
e Complaints against election errors are lodged with the 
" People’s Commissariat of Labor. 
. Signed: 
x People’s Commissary of Labor, 
- A. SHLIAPNIKOFF 
h Director of the Department of Social Insurance, 
A. VINOKUROFF 
C- Secretary of the Department, 
l, A. PoDERIN 
r November 29, 1917 
d 
. REGULATION OF PRICES IN RUSSIA 
u The following decree, published by the Soviet Government 
e on January 30, 1918, creates “committees on prices” invested 





with wide powers over the source, price, and distribution of 
all varieties of commodities: 
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1. Although the shops in the large cities have not received 
any goods during the last few months, and all the articles in 
them were purchased earlier by the proprietors at compara- 
tively low prices, nevertheless at the present time the pro- 
prietors demand for these goods prices much higher than those 
which prevailed four months ago. Accordingly an examina- 
tion of all books of all shops in all cities and settlements with 
a population of not less than 10,000 is ordered. 

2. In view of the obvious necessity of control over the fix- 
ing of prices, committees on prices are created for every class 
of commercial establishment (dry-goods, haberdashery, hard- 
ware, groceries, etc.). 

3. The determination of those branches of commerce for 
each of which a special committee on prices is created is left 
to a commission of representatives of the local Soviet of Work- 
men’s Deputies, the city council, and the union of commercial- 
industrial employees in equal numbers (three each from those 
organizations). 

4. The same commission determines which commercial 
establishments are within the jurisdiction of each committee 
on prices. 

5. Committees on prices, in accordance with this ordinance, 
are to be created without fail in every city and settlement with 
a population of not less than 10,000. 

6. The members of the committee on prices comprise two 
representatives of the respective section of commercial- 
industrial employees, two representatives of consumers’ 
leagues, two representatives of proprietors of the respective 
commercial establishments, one statistician, and one book- 
keeper, chosen by the local Soviet of Workmen's Deputies. 

7. The committee on prices controls a given branch of 
commerce in its entirety and directs it on the following 
principles: 

(a) the verification of the disbursements of the commercial 
establishment for the acquisition, keeping, and organization 
of the sale of goods, and additional expenses connected with 
the conduct of the business; 
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(b) the determination, on this basis, of the normal average 
price of each product for a given city; 

(c) the fixing of an average amount of profit; 

(d) the apportionment of the profit among all the shops, 
with the right of taking as a whole all disbursements and all 
incomes of all shops of a given branch of commerce in a given 
city, but so calculated that all proprietors who are personally 
engaged in their business, and their families, shall be secured 
at least a suitable maintenance. 

8. The committee on prices controls the sources of supply 
of shops for articles in which they deal, and takes measures 
for the uninterrupted delivery to the shops of those articles in 
proper quantities, and in extreme cases, at the expense of the 
proprietors, making necessary expenditures and organizing 
the temporary management of those shops whose proprietors 
cease trading or who maliciously do not take proper measures 
for securing the supply of goods for the shop, or who violate 
the rules of the committee. 

9. For the unification of the supply of goods to shops, the 
committee on prices assumes the duty of a purchasing center 
which supplies all stores under its control; while the propri- 
etors, for that purpose, place at his disposal all their connec- 
tions, knowledge, and technical and administrative apparatus, 
and supply such funds as they ordinarily disburse for supply- 
ing their shops with goods. The committee on prices has the 
right to organize purchasing centers, and may increase, in 
case of necessity, the representation of the proprietors of 
shops on the committee to four members instead of two. 

10. The committee on prices sees to it that the shops under 
its control carry out all regulations of the authorities regard- 
ing the distribution of products among the population 
whether by cards or on some other basis. 

11. The committee on prices of each city elects representa- 
tives to the all-city committee on prices, which codrdinates 
the activity of separate committees under the direction of the 
central, regional, and local boards of national economy, and 
in accordance with their regulations. 
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12. For the expense connected with the business of the 
committees on prices and the maintenance of their personnel, 
a deduction from the profits of the commercial establishments 
under their control is made in suitable proportions and by 
their order. 

13. Executive authority for carrying out this ordinance in 
each city, including the formation of a commission provided 
for in Clause 3, is given to local trade unions of commercial- 
industrial employees, and, in case of the absence of such, to 
the local Soviet of Workmen’s Deputies; or, in the absence 
of such Soviet to the city council or, in case of the absence of 
such city council, to the local consumers’ leagues. 

14. This ordinance shal! be put into effect not later than 
the month of February. Persons guilty of its violation are 
liable to imprisonment for a period not longer than one year, 
and to a fine at the discretion of the Revolutionary Tribunal. 


DECREE ABOLISHING CLASSES AND CIVIL RANKS 


The following Russian decree was confirmed by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviets of Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Deputies on November 10, 1917. 

1. All classes and class divisions of citizens, class privileges 
and disabilities, class organizations and institutions which 
have until now existed in Russia, as well as all civil ranks, are 
abolished. 

2. All designations (as merchant, noblemar, burgher, peas- 
ant, etc.), titles (as Prince, Count, etc.), and distinctions of 
civil ranks (Privy, State, and other Councillors), are abolished, 
and one common designation is established for all the popula- 
tion of Russia—citizen of the Russian Republic. 

3. The properties of the noblemen’s class institutions are 
hereby transferred to corresponding Zemstvo self-governing 
bodies. 

4. The properties of merchants’ and burghers’ associations 
are hereby placed at the disposal of corresponding municipal 
bodies. 
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5. All class institutions, transactions, and archives are here- 
by transferred to the jurisdiction of corresponding municipal 
and Zemstvo bodies. 

6. All corresponding clauses of the laws which have existed 
until now are abolished. 

7. This decree becomes effective from the day of its publi- 
cation, and is to be immediately put into effect, by the local 
Soviets of Workmen's, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. 
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II 
THE RUSSIAN CONSTITUTION 


Reprinted by permission from The Nation, January 4, 1919 


The following translation of the Constitution of the Russian 
Soviet Republic is made from an official printed text embody- 
ing the latest revisiéns, and required by law to be posted in 
all public places in Russia. 


CONSTITUTION 


(Fundamental Law) 


THE RUSSIAN SOCIALIST FEDERATED SOVIET 
REPUBLIC 


Resolution of the 5th All-Russian Congress of Soviets, 
adopted on July 10, 1918 


The declaration of rights of the laboring and exploited peo- 
ple (approved by the third All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
in January, 1918), together with the Constitution of the Soviet 
Republic, approved by the fifth Congress, constitutes a single 
fundamental law of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic. 

This fundamental law becomes effective upon the publica- 
tion of the same in its entirety in the “Izvestia of the All- 
Russian General Executive Committee.” It must be pub- 
lished by all organs of the Soviet Government and must be 
posted in a prominent place in every Soviet institution. — 

The fifth Congress instructs the People’s:Commissariat of 
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Education to introduce in all schools and educational institu- 
tions of the Russian Republic the study and explanation of the 
basic principles of this Constitution. 


Article One 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS OF THE LABORING AND 
EXPLOITED PEOPLE 


Chapter One 


1. Russia is declared to be a Republic of the Soviets of 
Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. All the central 
and local power belongs to these Soviets. 

2. The Russian Soviet Republic is organized on the basis 
of a free union of free nations, as a federation of Soviet 
national Republics. 


Chapter Two 


3. Bearing in mind as its fundamental problem the aboli- 
tion of exploitation of men by men, the entire abolition of the 
division of the people into classes, the suppression of ex- 
ploiters, the establishment of a Socialist society, and the 
victory of socialism in all lands, the third All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies 
further resolves: 

(a) for the purpose of realizing the socialization of land, } 
all private property in land is abolished, and the entire land s( 
declared to be national property and is to be apportioned/ 
among husbandmen without any compensation to the former 
owners, in the measure of each one’s ability to till it. 

(b) all forests, treasures of the earth, and waters of general 
public utility, all implements whether animate or inanimate, | 
model farms and agricultural enterprises, are declared to be 
national property. 

(c) as a first step towards complete transfer of ownership 
to the Soviet Republic of all factories, mills, mines, railways, 
and other means of production and transportation, the Soviet 
law for the control by workmen and the establishment of the 
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Supreme Soviet of National Economy is hereby confirmed, so 
as to assure the power of the workers over the exploiters. 

(d) with reference to international banking and finance, 
the third Congress of Soviets is discussing the Soviet decree 
regarding the annulment of loans made by the Government of 
the Czar, by landowners and the bourgeoisie, and it trusts that 
the Soviet Government will firmly follow this course until the 
final victory of the international workers’ revolt against the 
oppression of capital. 

(e) the transfer of all banks into the ownership of the 


' Workers’ and Peasants’ Government, as one of the conditions 


of the liberation of the toiling masses from the yoke of capital, 
is confirmed. 

(f) universal obligation to work is introduced for the pur- 
pose of eliminating the parasitic strata of society and organiz- 
ing the economic life of the country. 

(g) for the purpose of securing the working class in the pos- 
session of the complete power, and in order to eliminate all 
possibility of restoring the power of the exploiters, it is decreed 
that all toilers be armed, and that a Socialist Red Army be 
organized and the propertied class be disarmed. 


Chapter Three 


4. Expressing its absolute resolve to liberate mankind from 
the grip of capital and imperialism, which flooded the earth 
with blood in this present most criminal of all wars, the third 
Congress of Soviets fully agrees with the Soviet Government 
in its policy of breaking secret treaties, of organizing on a wide 
scale the fraternization of the workers and peasants of the 
belligerent armies, and of making all efforts to conclude a 
general democratic peace without annexations or indemnities, 
upon the basis of the free determination of the peoples. 

5. It is also to this end that the third Congress of Soviets 
insists upon putting an end to the barbarous policy of the 
bourgeois civilization which enables the exploiters of a few 
chosen nations to enslave hundreds of millions of the toiling 
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population of Asia, of the colonies, and of small countries 
generally. | 

6. The third Congress of Soviets hails the policy of the 
Council of People’s Commissars in proclaiming the full inde- 
pendence of Finland, in withdrawing troops from Persia, and 
in proclaiming the right of Armenia to self-determination. 








Chapter Four 





7. The third All-Russian Congress of Soviets of Workers’, 
Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies believes that now, during 
the progress of the decisive battle between the proletariat and li 
its exploiters, the exploiters cannot hold a position in any 
branch of the Soviet Government. The power must belong 
entirely to the toiling masses and to their plenipotentiary 
representatives—the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peas- 
ants’ Deputies. 

8. In its effort to create a league—free and voluntary, and 
for that reason all the more complete and secure—of the work- 
ing classes of all the peoples of Russia, the third Congress of 
Soviets merely establishes the fundamental principles of the 
federation of Russian Soviet Republics, leaving to the workers 
and peasants of every people to decide the following question 
at their plenary sessions of their Soviets: whether or not they 
desire to participate, and on what basis, in the federal govern- 
ment and other federal Soviet institutions. 






















Article Two 


GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE RUSSIAN 
SOCIALIST FEDERATED SOVIET REPUBLIC 







Chapter Five 






9. The fundamental problem of the Constitution of the Wh 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic involves, in view i 
of the present transition period, the establishment of a dicta- 
torship of the urban and rural proletariat and the poorest 
peasantry in the form of a powerful All-Russian Soviet au- 
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thority, for the purpose of abolishing the exploitation of men 
by men and of introducing Socialism, in which there will be 
neither a division into classes nor a state of autocracy. 

10. The Russian Republic is a free Socialist society of all 
the working people of Russia. The entire power, within the 
boundaries of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Repub- 
lic, belongs to all the working people of Russia, united in 
urban and rural Soviets. 

11. The Soviets of those regions which differentiate them- 
selves by a special form of existence and national character 
may unite in autonomous regional unions, ruled by the local 
Congress of the Soviets and their executive organs. 

These autonomous regional unions participate in the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic upon the basis of a 
federation. 

12. The supreme power of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic belongs to the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, and, in periods between the convocation of the Con- 
gress, to the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 

13. For the purpose of securing to the toilers real freedom 
of conscience, the church is to be separated from the state and 
the school from the church, and the right of religious and anti- 
religious propaganda is accorded to every citizen. 

14. For the purpose of securing the freedom of expression 

/ to the toiling masses, the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic abolishes all dependence of the press upon capital, 
and turns over to the working people and the poorest peas- 
antry all technical and material means of publication of 
newspapers, pamphlets, books, etc., and guarantees their free 
circulation throughout the country. 

15. For the purpose of enabling the workers to hold free 
meetings, the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic offers 
to the working class and to the poorest peasantry furnished 
halls, and takes care of their heating and lighting appliances. 

16. The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, 
having crushed the economic and political power of the pro- 
pertied classes and having thus abolished all obstacles which 
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interfered with the freedom of organization and action of the 
workers and peasants, offers assistance, material and other, 
to the workers and the poorest peasantry in their effort to 
unite and organize. 

17. For the purpose of guaranteeing to the workers real 
access to knowledge, the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 


Republic sets itself the task of furnishing full and general fron, 


education to the workers and the poorest peasantry. 

18. The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic con- 
siders work the duty of every citizen of the Republic, and pro- 
claims as its motto: “He shall not eat who does not work.” 7 

19. For the purpose of defending the victory of the great 
peasants’ and workers’ revolution, the Russian Socialist Feder- 
ated Soviet Republic recognizes the duty of all citizens of the 
Republic to come to the defense of their Socialist Fatherland, 
and it, therefore, introduces wniversal military training. The 
honor of defending the revolution with arms is given only to 
the toilers, and the non-toiling elements are charged with the 
performance of other military duties. 

20. In consequence of the solidarity of the toilers of all 
nations, the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
grants all political rights of Russian citizens to foreigners who 
live in the territory of the Russian Republic and are engaged 
in toil and who belong to the toiling class. The Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic also recognizes the right 
of local Soviets to grant citizenship to such foreigners without 
complicated formality. 

21. The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic offers 
shelter to all foreigners who seek refuge from political or reli- 
gious persecution. 

22. The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, 
recognizing equal rights of all citizens, irrespective of their 
racial or national connections, proclaims all privileges on this 
ground, as well as of national minorities, to be in contradic- 
tion with the fundamental laws of the Republic. 

23. Being guided by the interests of the working class as a 
whole, the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic de- 
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prives all individuals and groups of rights which could be 
utilized by them to the detriment of the Socialist Revolution. 


Article Three 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE SOVIET POWER 
A. ORGANIZATION OF THE CENTRAL POWER 


Chapter Six 


The All-Russian Congress of Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’, 
Cossacks’, and Red Army Deputies 


24. The All-Russian Congress of Soviets is the supreme 
power of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 

25. The All-Russian Congress of Soviets is composed of 
representatives of urban Soviets (one delegate for 25,000 
voters), and of representatives of the provincial (Gubernia) 
congresses of Soviets (One delegate for 125,000 inhabitants). 

Nore 1. In case the Provincial Congress is not called before 
the All-Russian Congress is convoked, delegates for the latter 
are sent directly from the county (Ouezd) Congress. 

NoTE 2. In case the Regional (Oblast) Congress is convoked 
indirectly, previous to the convocation of the All-Russian Con- 
gress, delegates for the latter may be sent by the Regional Con- 
gress. 

26. The All-Russian Congress is convoked by the All-Rus- 
sian Central Executive Committee at least twice a year. 

27. A special All-Russian Congress is convoked by the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee upon its own initia- 
tive, or upon the request of local Soviets having not less than 
one-third of the entire population of the Republic. 

28. The All-Russian Congress elects an All-Russian Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of not more than 200 members. 

29. The All-Russian Central Executive Committee is 
entirely responsible to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets. 

30. In the periods between the convocation of the Con- 
gresses, the All-Russian Central Executive Committee is the 
supreme power of the Republic. 
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Chapter Seven 
The All-Russian Central Executive Committee 


31. The All-Russian Central Executive Committee is the 
supreme legislative, executive, and controlling organ of the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 

32. The All-Russian Central Executive Committee directs 
in a general way the activity of the workers’ and peasants’ 
Government and of all organs of the Soviet authority in the 
country, and it coérdinates and regulates the operation of the 
Soviet Constitution and of the resolutions of the All-Russian 
Congresses and of the central organs of the Soviet power. 

33. The All-Russian Central Executive Committee con- 
siders and enacts all measures and proposals introduced by 
the Soviet of People’s Commissars or by the various depart- 
ments, and it also issues its own decrees and regulations. 

34. The All-Russian Central Executive Committee con- 
vokes the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, at which time the 
Executive Committee reports’on its activity and on general 
questions. 

35. The All-Russian Central Executive Committee forms a 
Council of People’s Commissars for the purpose of general 
management of the affairs of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic, and it also forms departments (People’s Com- 
missariats) for the purpose of conducting various branches. 

36. The members of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee work in the various departments (People’s 
Commissariats) or execute special orders of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee. 


Chapter Eight 
The Council of People’s Commissars 
37. The Council of People’s Commissars is entrusted with 
the general management of the affairs of the Russian Socialist 


Federated Soviet Republic. 
38. For the accomplishment of this task the Council of 
People’s Commissars issues decrees, resolutions, orders, and, 
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in general, takes all steps necessary for the proper and rapid 
conduct of government affairs. 

39. The Council of People’s Commissars notifies immedi- 
ately the All-Russian Central Executive Committee of all its 


orders and resolutions. 

40. The All-Russian Central Executive Committee has the 
right to revoke or suspend all orders and resolutions of the 
Council of People’s Commissars. 

41. All orders and resolutions of the Council of People’s 
Commissars of great political significance are turned over for 
consideration and final approval to the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee. 

Note. Measures requiring immediate execution may be 
enacted directly by the Council of People’s Commissars. 


42. The members of the Council of People’s Commissars 
stand at the head of the various People’s Commissariats. 

43. There are seventeen People’s Commissars: 

(a) Foreign Affairs. 

(b) Army. 

(c) Navy. ~ 

(d) Interior. 

(e) Justice. 

(f) Labor. 

(zg) Social Welfare. 

(h) Education. 

(t) Post and Telegraph. 

(j) National Affairs. 

(k) Finances. 

(1) Ways of Communication. 

(m) Agriculture. 

(nm) Commerce and Industry. 

(0) National Supplies. 

(p) State Control. 

(q) Supreme Soviet of National Economy. 

(r) Public Health. 
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44. Every Commissar has a College (Committee) of which 
he is the President, and the members of which are appointed 
by the Council of People’s Commissars. 

45. A People’s Commissar has the individual right to decide 
on all questions under the jurisdiction of his Commissariat, 
and he is to report on his decision to the College. If the Col- 
lege does not agree with the Commissar on some decisions, the 
former may, without stopping the execution of the decision, 
complain of it to the executive members of the Council of 
People’s Commissars or to the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee. 

Individual members of the College have this right also. 

46. The Council of People’s Commissars is entirely respon- 
sible to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets and the All-Rus- 
sian Central Executive Committee. 

47. The People’s Commissars and the Colleges of the 
People’s Commissariats are entirely responsible to the 
Council of People’s Commissars and the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee. 

48. The title of People’s Commissar belongs only to the 
members of the Council of People’s Commissars, which is in 
charge of general affairs of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic, and it cannot be used by any other repre- 
sentative of the Soviet power, either central or local. 


Chapter Nine 
Affairs in the Jurisdiction of the All-Russian Congress and the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee 

49. The All-Russian Congress and the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee deal with questions of state, such as: 

(a) Ratification and amendment of the Constitution of the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 

(b) General direction of the entire interior and foreign 
policy of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 

(c) Establishing and changing boundaries, also ceding 
territory belonging to the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic. 
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(d) Establishing boundaries for regional Soviet unions 
belonging to the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, 
also settling disputes among them. 

(e) Admission of new members to the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic, and recognition of the secession 
of any parts of it. 

(f) The general administrative division of the territory of 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic and the 
approval of regional unions. 

(g) Establishing and changing of weights, measures, and 
money denominations in the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic. 

(hk) Foreign relations, declaration of war, and ratification of 
peace treaties. 

(t) Making loans, signing commercial treaties, and financial 
agreements. 

(j) Working out a basis and a general plan for the national 
economy and for its various branches in the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic. 

(k) Approval of the budget of the Russian Socialist Feder- 
ated Soviet Republic. 

(1) Levying taxes and establishing the duties of citizens to 
the state. 

(m) Establishing the bases for the organization of armed 
forces. 

(n) State legislation, judicial organization and procedure, 
civil and criminal legislation, etc. 

(0) Appointment and dismissal of the individual People’s 
Commissars or the entire Council; also approval of the 
President of the Council of People’s Commissars. 

(p) Granting and cancelling Russian citizenship and fixing 
rights of foreigners. 

(q) The right to declare individual and general amnesty. 

50. Besides the above-mentioned questions, the All- 
Russian Congress and the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee have charge of all other affairs which, according 
to their decision, require their attention. 
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51. The following questions are solely under the jurisdic- 
tion of the All-Russian Congress: 

(a) Ratification and amendment of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Soviet Constitution. 

(b) Ratification of peace treaties. 

52. The decision of questions indicated in Items ¢ and h of 
Paragraph 49 may be made by the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee only in case it is impossible to convoke the 


Congress. 
B. ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL SOVIETS 


Chapter Ten 
The Congresses of the Soviets 


53. Congresses of Soviets are composed as follows: 

(a) Regional: of representatives of the urban and county 
Soviets, one representative for 25,000 inhabitants of the 
county, and one representative for 5,000 voters of the cities— 
but not more than 500 representatives for the entire region— 
or of representatives of the provincial Congresses, chosen on 
the same basis, if such a Congress meets before the regional 
Congress. 

(b) Provincial (Gubernia): of representatives of urban and 
rural (Volost) Soviets, one representative for 10,000 inhabit- 
ants from the rural districts, and one representative for 2,000 
voters in the city; altogether not more than 300 representa- 
tives for the entire province. In case the county Congress 
meets before the provincial, election takes place on the same 
basis, but by the county Congress instead of the rural. 

(c) County: of representatives of rural Soviets, one dele- 
gate for each 1,000 inhabitants, but not more than 300 
delegates for the entire county. 

(d) Rural (Volost): of representatives of all village Soviets 
in the Volost, one delegate for ten members of the Soviet. 


Nore 1. Representatives of urban Soviets which have a popu- 
lation of not more than 10,000 persons participate in the county 
Congress; village Soviets of districts of less than 1,000 inhabi- 
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tants unite for the purpose of electing delegates to the county 


Congress. 
Note 2. Rural Soviets of less than ten members send one dele- 


gate to the rural (Volost) Congress. 


54. Congresses of the Soviets.are convoked by the respec- 
tive Executive Committees upon their own initiative, or upon 
request of local Soviets comprising not less than one-third of 
the entire population of the given district. In any case they 
are convoked at least twice a year for regions, every three 
months for provinces and counties, and once a month for 
rural districts. 

55. Every Congress of Soviets (regional, provincial, 
county, and rural) elects its Executive organ—an Executive 
Committee the membership of which shall not exceed: 

(a) for regions and provinces, 25; (b) for a county, 20; 
(c) for a rural district, 10. The Executive Committee is 
responsible to the Congress which elected it. 

56. In the boundaries of the respective territories the Con- 
gress is the supreme power; during intervals between the con- 
vocations of the Congress, the Executive Committee is the 
supreme power. 

Chapter Eleven 
The Soviet of Deputies 

57. Soviets of Deputies are formed: 

(a) In cities, one deputy for each 1,000 inhabitants; the 
total to be not less than 50 and not more than 1,000 members. 

(6) All other settlements (towns, villages, hamlets, etc.) of 
less than 10,000 inhabitants, one deputy for each 100 inhabi- 
tants; the total to be not less than 3 and not more than 50 


deputies for each settlement. 
Term of the deputy, three months. 


Note. Insmall rural sections, whenever possible, all questions 
shall be decided at general meetings of voters. 


58. The Soviet of Deputies elects an Executive Committee 
to deal with current affairs; not more than 5 members for 
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réral districts, one for every 50 members of the Soviets of 
cities, but not more than 15 and not less than 3 in the 
aggregate (Petrograd and Moscow not more than 40). The 
Executive Committee is entirely responsible to the Soviet 
which elected it. 

59. The Soviet of Deputies is convoked by the Executive 
Committee upon its own initiative, or upon the request of not 
less than one-half of the membership of the Soviet; in any 
case at least once a week in cities, and twice a week in rural 
sections. 

60. Within its jurisdiction the Soviet, and in cases men- 
tioned in Paragraph 57, Note, the meeting of the voters, is the 
supreme power in the given district. 


Chapter Twelve 
Jurisdiction of the local organs of the Soviets 


61. Regional, provincial, county, and rural organs of the 
Soviet power and also the Soviets of Deputies have to perform 
the following duties: 

(a) Carry out all orders of the respective higher organs of 
the Soviet power. 

(b) Take all steps towards raising the cultural and eco- 
nomic standard of the given territory. 

(c) Decide all questions of local importance within their 
respective territory. 

(d) Coérdinate all Soviet activity in their respective terri- 
tory. 

62. The Congresses of Soviets and their Executive Com- 
mittees have the right to control the activity of the local 
Soviets (7. e., the regional Congress controls all Soviets of the 
respective regions; the provincial, of the respective province, 
with the exception of the urban Soviets, etc.); and the 
regional and provincial Congresses and their Executive 
Committees in addition have the right to overrule the decisions 
of the Soviets of their districts, giving notice in important 
cases to the central Soviet authority. 
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63. For the purpose of performing their duties, the local 
Soviets, rural and urban, and the Executive Committees form 
sections respectively. 


Article Four 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Chapter Thirteen 


64. The right to vote and to be elected to the Soviets is en- 
joyed by the following citizens, irrespective of religion, nation- 
ality, domicile, etc., of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic, of both sexes, who shall have completed their 
eighteenth year by the day of election: 

(a) All who have acquired the means of living through labor 
that is productive and useful to society, and also persons en- 
gaged in housekeeping, which enables the former to do pro- 
ductive work, i. e., laborers and employees of all classes who 
are employed in industry, trade, agriculture, etc.; and pea- 
sants and Cossack agricultural laborers who employ no help 
for the purpose of making profits. 

(6) Soldiers of the army and navy of the Soviets. 

(c) Citizens of the two preceding categories who have to 
any degree lost their capacity to work. 

Note 1. Local Soviets may, upon approval of the central 
power, lower the age standard mentioned herein. 

Note 2. Non-citizens mentioned in Paragraph 20 (Article 
Two, Chapter 5) have the right to vote. 


65. The following perggns enjoy neither the right to vote 
nor the right to be voted for, even though they belong to one 
of the categories enumerated above, namely: 

(a) Persons who employ hired labor in order to obtain from 
it an increase in profits. 

(b) Persons who have an income without doing any work, 
such as interest from capital, receipts from property, efc. 

(c) Private merchants, trade and commercial brokers. 

(d) Monks and clergy of all denominations. 
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(e) Employees and agents of the former police, the gen- 
darme Corps, and the Okhrana [Czar’s secret service], also 
members of the former reigning dynasty. 

(f) Persons who have in legal form been declared demented 
or mentally deficient, and also persons under guardianship. 

(g) Persons who have been deprived by a Soviet of their 
rights of citizenship because of selfish or dishonorable offenses, 
for the period fixed by the sentence. 


Chapter Fourteen 


Elections 


66. Elections are conducted according to custom on days 
fixed by the local Soviets. 

67. Election takes place in the presence of an electing com- 
mittee and the representative of the local Soviet. 

68. In case the representative of the Soviet cannot be 
present for valid causes, the chairman of the electing commit- 
tee takes his place, and in case the latter is absent, the 
chairman of the election meeting replaces him. 

69. Minutes of the proceedings and results of elections are 
to be compiled and signed by the members of the electing 
committee and the representative of the Soviet. 

70. Detailed instructions regarding the election pro- 
ceedings and the participation in them of professional and 
other workers’ organizations are to be issued by the local 
Soviets, according to the instructions of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee. 


Chapter Fifteen 


The checking and cancellation of elections and recall of the 
deputies 
- 71. The respective Soviets receive all the records of the 
proceedings of the election. 
72. The Soviet appoints a commission to verify the elec- 
tions. 
[87] 
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73. This commission reports on the results to the Soviets, 

74. The Soviet decides the question when there is doubt as 
to which candidate is elected. 

75. The Soviet announces a new election if the election of 
one candidate or another cannot be determined. 

76. If an election was irregularly carried on in its entirety, 
it may be declared void by a higher Soviet authority.* 

77. The highest authority in relation to questions of elec- 
tions is the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 

78. Voters who have sent a deputy to the Soviet have the 
right to recall him, and to have a new election, according to 
general provisions. 


Article Five 


THE BUDGET 


Chapter Sixteen 


79. The financial policy of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic in the present transition period of dictatorship 
of the proletariat, facilitates the fundamental purpose of 
expropriation of the bourgeoisie and the preparation of 
conditions necessary for the equality of all citizens of Russia 
in the production and distribution of wealth. To this end it 
sets forth as its task the supplying of the organs of the Soviet 
power with all necessary funds for local and state needs of the 
Soviet Republic, without regard to private property rights, 

80. The state expenditure and income of the Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic are combined in the state 
budget. 

81. The All-Russian Congress of Soviets or the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee determine what matters of 
income and taxation shall go to the state budget and what, 
shall go to the local Soviets; they also set the limits of taxes. 

82. The Soviets levy taxes only for the local needs. The 
state needs are covered by the funds of the state treasury. 
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83. No expenditure out of the state treasury not set forth 
in the budget of income and expense shall be made without a 
special order of the central power. 

84. The local Soviets shall receive credits. from the proper 
People’s Commissars out of the state treasury, for the purpose 
of making expenditures for general state needs. 

85. All credits allotted to the Soviets from the state trea- 
sury, and also credits approved for local needs, must be 
expended according to the estimates, and cannot be used for 
any other purposes without a special order of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee and the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars. 

86. Local Soviets draw up semi-annual and annual esti- 
mates of income and expenditure for local needs. The esti- 
mates of urban and rural Soviets participating in county 
congresses, and also the estimates of the county organs of the 
Soviet power, are to be approved by provincial and regional 
congresses or by their executive committees; the estimates of 
the urban, provincial, and regional organs of the Soviets are 
to be approved by the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee and the Council of People’s Commissars. 

87. The Soviets may ask for additional credits from the 
respective People’s Commissariats for expenditures not set 
forth in the estimate, or where the allotted sum is insufficient. 

88. In case of an insufficiency of local funds for local needs, 
the necessary subsidy may be obtained from the state treasury 
by applying to the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
or the Council of People’s Commissars. 


Article Six 


THE COAT OF ARMS AND FLAG OF THE RUSSIAN SOCIALIST 
FEDERATED SOVIET REPUBLIC 
Chapter Seventeen 


89. The coat of arms of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic consists of a red background on which a 
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golden scythe and a hammer are placed (crosswise, handles 
downward) in sun-rays and surrounded by a wreath, in- 


scribed: 


Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
Workers of the World, Unite! 


go. The commercial, naval, and army flag of the Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic consists of a red cloth, in 
the left corner of which (on top, near the pole) there are in 
golden characters the letters R. S. F. S. R., or the inscription: 
Russian Socialist -Federated Soviet Republic. 

Chairman of the fifth All-Russian Congress of Soviets and 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, J. Sverdloff. 

Executive Officers, All-Russian Central Executive Commit- 
tee: T. I. Teodorowitch, F. A. Rosin, A. P. Rosenholz, A. C. 
Mitrofanoff, K. G. Maximoff. 

Secretary of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, 
V. A. Avanessoff. 
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THE RUSSIAN LAND LAW 


Reprinted by permission from the International Relations Section 
of The Nation, January 25, 1919. 










The following “Fundamental Law of Socialization of the 
Land” in Russia went into effect in September, 1918, replacing 
the earlier and briefer Land Decree of November 7, 1917. 







DIVISION I 









General Provisions 
ARTICLE 1. All property_rights in the land, treasures of the i 


earth, waters, forests, and fundamental natural resources 
within the boundaries of the Russian Federated Soviet Re- 


public are abolished. | | 






ARTICLE 2. The land passes over to the use of the entire 


laboring population without any compensation, open or secret, 
to the former owners. 
ARTICLE 3. The right to use the land belongs to those who 


till it by their own labor, with the exception of special cases | 
| 
| 








covered by this decree. 

ARTICLE 4. The right to use the land cannot be limited by 
sex, religion, nationality, or foreign citizenship. 

ARTICLE 5. The sub-surface deposits, the forests, waters, 
and fundamental natural resources are at the disposition 
(according to their character) of the county, provincial, 
regional, and Federal Soviet powers and are under the control 
of the latter. The method of disposition and utilization of i 
the sub-surface deposits, waters, and fundamental natural + 
resources will be dealt with by a special decree. 
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ARTICLE 6. All private liye stock and inventoried property 
of non-laboring homesteads pass over without indemnification 
to the disposition (in accordance with their character) of the 
land departments of the county, provincial, regional, and 
Federal Soviets. 

ARTICLE 7. All homestead constructions mentioned in 
Article 6, as well as all agricultural appurtenances, pass over 
to the disposition (in accordance with their character) of the 
county, provincial, regional, and Federal Soviets without 
indemnification. ae 

RTICLE 8. All persons who are unable to work and who 
will be deprived of all means of subsistence by force of the 
decree socializing all lands, forests, inventoried property, etc., 
may receive a pension (for a lifetime or until the person be- 
comes of age), upon the certification of the local courts and 
the land departments of the Soviet power, such as a soldier 
receives, until such time as the decree for the insurance of the 
incapacitated is issued. 

ARTICLE 9. The apportionment of lands of agricultural 
value among the laboring people is under the jurisdiction of 
the Volostnoi [several villages], county, provincial, main, and 
Federal land departments of the Soviets in accordance with 
their character. 

ARTICLE 10. The surplus lands are under the supervision, 
in every republic, of the land departments of the main and 
Federal Soviets. 

ARTICLE 11. The land departments of the local and central 
Soviets are thus entrusted with the equitable apportionment 
of the land among the working agricultural population, and 
with the productive utilization of the natural resources. They 
also have the following duties: 

(a) Creating favorable conditions for the development of 
the productive forces of the country by increasing the fer- 
tility of the land, improving agricultural technique, and, 
finally, raising the standard of agricultural knowledge among 
the laboring population. 
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(b) Creating a surplus fund of lands of agricultural value. 

(c) Developing various branches of agricultural industry, 
such as gardening, cattle-breeding, dairying, etc. 

(d) Accelerating the transition from the old unproductive 
system of field cultivation to the new productive one (under 
various climates), by a proper distribution of the laboring 
population in various parts of the country. 

(e) Developing collective homesteads in agriculture (in 
preference to individual homesteads) as the most profitable 
system of saving labor and material, with a view to passing on 
jo Socialism. 

ARTICLE 12. The apportionment of land among the labor- 
ing population is to be carried on on the basis of each one’s 
ability to till it and in accordance with local conditions, so 
that the production and consumption standard may not 
compel some peasants to work beyond their strength; and 
at the same time it should give them sufficient means of 
subsistence. 

ARTICLE 13. Personal labor is the general and fundamental 
source of the right to use the land for agricultural purposes. 
In addition, the organs of the Soviet power, with a view to 
raising the agricultural standard (by organizing model farms 
or experimental fields), are permitted to borrow from the sur- 
plus land fund (formerly belonging to the Crown, monasteries, 
ministers, or landowners) certain plots and to work them by 
labor paid by the state. Such labor is subject to the general 
rules of workmen’s control. 

ARTICLE 14. All citizens engaged in agricultural work are 
to be insured at the expense of the state against old age, sick- 
ness, or injuries which incapacitate them. 

ARTICLE 15. All incapacitated agriculturists and the 
members of their families who are unable to work are to be 
cared for by the organs of the Soviet power. 

ARTICLE 16. Every agricultural homestead is to be insured 
against fire, epidemics among cattle, poor crops, dry weather, 
hail, etc., by means of mutual Soviet insurance. 
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ARTICLE 17. Surplus profits, obtained on account of the 
natural fertility of the land or on account of its location near 
markets, are to be turned over for the benefit of social needs 
to the organs of the Soviet power. 

ARTICLE 18. The trade in agricultural machinery and in 
seeds is monopolized by the organs of the Soviet power. 

ARTICLE 19. The grain trade, internal as well as export, is 
to be a state monopoly. 


DIVISION II 


Who Has the Right to Use the Land . 


ARTICLE 20. Plots of land may be used in the Russian Fed- 
erated Soviet Republic for the following social and private 
needs: 

A. Cultural and educational: 

1. The state, in the form of the organs of the Soviet 
power (Federal, regional, provincial, county, and 
rural). 

2. Social organizations (under the control and by permis- 
sion of the local Soviets). 

For agricultural purposes: 

3. Agricultural communities. 

4. Agricultural associations. 

5. Village organizations. 

6. Individuals and families. 

For construction purposes: 

7. By the organs of the Soviet power. 

8. By social organizations, individuals, and families (if 
the construction is not a means of obtaining profits). 

9. By industrial, commercial, and transportation enter- 
prises (by special permission and under the control 
of the Soviet power). 

For constructing ways of communication: 

10. By organs of the Soviet power (Federal, regional, 
provincial, county, and rural, according to the 
importance of the ways of communication). 
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DIVISION III 


The Order in Which Land Is Apportioned 


ARTICLE 21. Land is given to those who wish to work it 
themselves for the benefit of the community and not for 
personal advantage. 

ARTICLE 22. The following is the order in which land is 
given for personal agricultural needs: 

1. To local agriculturists who have no land or a small 
amount of land, and to local agricultural workers (formerly 
hired), on an equal basis. 

2. Agricultural emigrants who have come to a given local- 
ity after the issuance of the decree of socialization of the 
land. 

3. Non-agricultural elements in the order of their regis- 
tration at the land departments of the local Soviets. 

Note. When arranging the order of the apportionment of 
land, preference is given to laboring agricultural associations 
over individual homesteads. 


ARTICLE 23. For the purpose of gardening, fishing, cattle- 
breeding, or forestry, land is given on the following basis: 

(1) Land which cannot be tilled; (2) land which can be 
tilled, but which on account of its location is preferably to be 
used for other agricultural purposes. ‘ 

ARTICLE 24. In rural districts, land is used for construction 
purposes in accordance with the decision of the local Soviets 
and the population. 

In cities, land may be obtained in the order in which appli- 
cations are filed with the respective local Soviets, if the con- 
struction planned does not threaten to harm the neighboring 
buildings and if it answers all other requirements of the build- 
ing regulations. 

Note. For the purpose of erecting social buildings, land is 
given regardless of the order in which applications are filed. 
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DIVISION IV 
The Standard of Agricultural Production and Consumption 


ARTICLE 25. The amount of land given to individual home- 
steads for agricultural purposes, with a view to obtaining 
means of subsistence, must not exceed the standard of agri- 
cultural production and consumption as determined on the 
basis indicated in the instruction given below. 


Instruction for determining the production and consumption 
standard for the use of land of agricultural value 


1. The whole of agricultural Russia is divided into as many 
climatic sections as there are field cultivation systems histori- 
cally in existence at the given agricultural period. 

2. For every agricultural section a special production and 
consumption standard is set. Within the section the standard 
may be changed in accordance with the climate and the 
natural fertility of the land, also in accordance with its loca- 
tion (near a market or railway) and other conditions which 
are of great local importance. 

3. For an exact determination of the standard of each 
section, it is necessary to take an all-Russian agricultural 
census in the near future. 


Note. After the socialization of the land has been accom- 
plished, it is necessary to survey it immediately and to determine 


its topography. 


4. The apportionment of land on the production and con- 
sumption basis among the agricultural population is to be 
carried on gradually in various agricultural sections, according 
to regulations stated herein. 


Note. Until the socialization of land is entirely accomplished, 
the relations of agriculturists will be regulated by the land 
departments of the Soviets in accordance with a special in- 
struction. 


5. For the determination of the production and consump- 
tion standard of a given climatic section, it is necessary to take 
[96] 
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the standard (an average agricultural homestead) of one of the 

counties of that section (or another agricultural standard of 4 

equal size) with a small population, and with such a propor- i 

tion of various agricultural advantages, as, in the opinion of 

the local inhabitants (regional or provincial congress of the 

land departments of the Soviets) will be recognized as the 

most normal, 7. e., the most favorable for the type of field 

cultivation which predominates in that climatic section. i 
6. For the determination of what an average agricultural i 

homestead is, it is necessary to take into consideration only 

those lands which were actually in the possession of working i! 

peasants down to 1917, 1. e., lands bought by peasant organi- 

zations, associations, individuals, and entailed and rented 


















lands. 
7. Forests, sub-surface deposits, and waters are not to be 


considered in this determination. 

8. Private lands which were never used for agricultural pur- 
poses, and which were actually in the possession of the state, 
private banks, monasteries, or landowners, will not be taken 
into consideration in this determination, as they will consti- 
tute the surplus land fund which will serve to supply the 
landless peasants and those who have less land than the 
peasants’ production and consumption standard calls for. 

9. For determining the entire amount of land which was in 
actual possession of the working peasants down to the revolu- 
tion of 1917, it is necessary to determine its quantity according . 
to its special character (field, pasture, meadow, drainage, gar- . 
dens, orchards, estates). . 

10. This determination must be made in exact figures, as 
well as in the proportion of the entire quantity to each indi- 
vidual homestead, settlement, village, county, province, or . 
region, or the entire climatic section of the given system of 
field cultivation. 

11. When thus determining the entire quantity of land, it is 
necessary to determine the quality of each acre of a typical 
field or meadow by ascertaining the amount (in poods) of 
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grain or hay yielded by an acre of land of the given section for 
the past ten years. 

12. When determining the quantity and quality of land, it 
is necessary to determine at the same time the entire popula- 
tion of the given climatic section engaged in agriculture, and 
also that part of the population which subsists at the expense 
of agriculture. 

13. The census of the inhabitants engaged in agricultural 
work is to be taken by sex, age, and family for each homestead 
separately, and later the information obtained is to be classi- 
fied by villages, counties, and provinces of the given section. 

14. When taking the census of the population it is necessary 
to determine the number of workingmen and members de- 
pendent on them, and for that purpose the entire population 
is divided into the following classes according to ages: 


Those unable to work 


Girls Baie atk OH . to 12 years of age 
Boys . ; ' . to 12 years of age 
Men ; : . . from 60 years of age 
ea from 50 years of age 
Those incapacitated by physical or mental illness are re- 
corded separately. 


Those able to work 


Men from 18 to 60—1.0 unit of working strength 
Women from 18 to 50—0.8 unit of working strength 
Boys from 12 to 16—0.5 unit of working strength 
Girls from 12 to 16—0.5 unit of working strength 
Boys from 16 to 18—0.75 unit of working strength 
Girls from 16 to 18—0.6 unit of working strength 


Note. These figures may be changed in accordance with 
climatic and customary conditions by decision of the appropriate 
organs of the Soviet power. 


15. By dividing the number of acres by the number of 
working units, the number of acres to each unit may be 
obtained. 
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16. The number of incapacitated members to each working 
unit may be obtained by dividing the entire incapacitated ele- 
ment by the total of working units. 

17. It is also necessary to describe and figure out the num- 
ber of work animals and cattle that can be fed on one acre of 
land and with one working unit. 

18. For determining what an average landowning peasant 
is in a county, it is necessary to ascertain the average acre in 
quality and fertility. This average is the sum of crops from 
various soils divided by the number of the soil categories 
[Paragraph 9]. 

19. The average obtained as above is to serve as a basis for 
determining the production and consumption standard by 
which all the homesteads will be equalized from the surplus 
land fund. 

Note. Incase the average, as indicated above, obtained after 


preliminary calculations, proves insufficient for existence (see 
Division 1, Article 12), it may be increased from the surplus 


land fund. 


20. For determining the amount of land needed for addi- 
tional distribution among peasants, it is necessary to multiply 
the number of acres of land to each working unit in a county 
by the sum of agricultural working units of the given climatic 
section, and to subtract from the product the amount of land 
which the working population have on hand. 

21. Further, upon ascertaining the number of acres of land 
(in figures and percentage according to character) which the 
surplus land fund has, and comparing this figure with the 
quantity of land necessary for additional distribution among 
peasants who have not sufficient land, the following is to be 
determined: is it possible to confine the emigration within 
the boundaries of the given climatic section? If so, it is 
necessary to determine the size of the surplus land fund and its 
capacity. If it is not possible to confine it within the given 
climatic section, ascertain how many families will have to 
emigrate to another section. 
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Note. The main land departments of the Soviet power must 
be informed of the quantity of surplus land, as well as of a 
lack of the same; and the location, amount, and kind of unoccu- 
pied lands must be indicated. 


22. When additional distribution takes place, it is neces- 
sary to know the exact amount and quality of land which the 
peasants have, the number of cattle on hand, the number of 
members of the families, etc. 

23. When additional distribution takes place in accordance 
with the production and consumption standard, this standard 
must be raised in the following cases: 

(1) When the working strength of a family is overtaxed by 
the number of incapacitated members; (2) when the land 
which the family has on hand is not sufficiently fertile; (3) 
in accordance with the quality of such land of the surplus fund 
as is given to the peasant (the same applies to meadows). 

25. When an additional apportionment of land takes place 
and the given district lacks certain advantages, the peasant 
gets a certain amount of land possessing other advantages. 


DIVISION V 


Standard for the Utilization of Land for Construction, Agri- 
cultural, and Educational Purposes, etc. 

ARTICLE 26. When land is apportioned for educational and 
industrial purposes and also for the erection of dwellings, for 
cattle breeding, and other agricultural needs (with the excep- 
tion of field cultivation), the quantity of land to be appor- 
tioned shall be determined by the local Soviets in accordance 
with the needs of the individuals or organizations which ask 
permission to use the land. 


DIVISION VI 


Emigration 
ARTICLE 27. In case the surplus land fund in the given sec- 
tion proves to be insufficient for additional distribution among 
peasants, the surplus of the population may be transferred to 
another section where there is sufficient surplus land. 
[ 100 } 
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ARTICLE 28. Transfer from one section to another is to 
take place only after the peasants of the latter section are all 
distributed. 

ARTICLE 29. The emigration from one section to another, 
as well as the distribution of the inhabitants within the sec- 
tion, must be carried on as follows: at first those who are 
furthest away from the surplus land fund are to emigrate, so 
that: 

(a) the land of the surplus fund is used first of all by the 
peasants of that village or hamlet in the vicinity of which the 
surplus land fund lies. 


Note. If there are several such villages, preference is given 
to those that tilled the land before. 


(b) the second place is given to the peasants of the Volost 
within the boundaries of which the surplus land lies. 

(c) the third place is given to the peasants of the county 
within the boundaries of which the surplus lands lie. 

(d) finally, if the given system of field cultivation covers 
several provinces, the peasants of the province within the 
boundaries of which the surplus land lies receive additional 
land. 

ARTICLE 30. The emigration accordingly runs in the 
following order: (a) volunteers are the first to emigrate; 
(b) second, those organizations which suffer most from lack 
of land; (c) agricultural associations, communities, large 
families, and small families which have small amounts of land. 

ARTICLE 31. The apportionment of land among agricul- 
turists who have to emigrate is to be carried on as follows: in 
the first place, small families suffering from lack of land; sec- 
ond, large families suffering from lack of land; third, families 
suffering from lack of land; fourth, agricultural associations, 
and, finally, communities. 

ARTICLE 32. The transfer of peasants from one section to 
another is to be done with consideration, so that the new place 
shall give the peasant a chance to cultivate land successfully 
and the climatic conditions shall be analogous to those of his 
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previous domicile. In that case it is necessary to take into 
consideration the customs and nationality of the emigrants, 

ARTICLE 33. The cost of transferring peasants to new 
places is to be provided by the state. 

ARTICLE 34. In connection with the transfer, the state is 
to help the peasants in the building of homes, roads, drains, 
and wells, in obtaining agricultural machinery and artificial 
fertilizers, by creating artificial water systems (when neces- 
sary) and by erecting educational centres. 


Note. For the purpose of expediting the establishment of 
agricultural work on a socialistic basis, the state offers to extend 
to the emigrants every aid necessary for a systematic and scien- 
tific management of collective homesteads. 


DIVISION VII 
Form of Utilization of Land 


ARTICLE 35. The Russian Federated Soviet Republic, for 
the purpose of attaining Socialism, offers to extend aid (cul- 
tural and material) to the general tilling of land, giving prefer- 
ence to the communistic and codperative homesteads over 
individual ones. 

ARTICLE 36. Lands of coéperative and individual home- 
steads must, if possible, be in the same location. 


DIVISION VIII 
Obtaining Rights to the Use of Land 


ARTICLE 37. Land may be obtained: 

(a) For educational purposes. 
1. Social usefulness. 

(6) For agricultural purposes. 
1. Personal labor. 

(c) For building purposes. 
1. Social buildings. 
2. Dwellings. 
3. The necessity of conducting a working homestead. 
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(d) For the purpose of constructing ways of communi- 
cation. 
i. Public necessity. 


DIVISION IX 
The Order in Which the Right to Use the Land May be Obtained 


ArTICLE 38. An application must be filed with the land 
department of the Soviet power in whose jurisdiction the 
desired land lies. 

ARTICLES 39. The application shows the order in which the 
permission to use the land is granted. The permission is 
granted on the basis of the general provisions of this decree. 


Note. The application should contain the following informa- 
tion, in addition to the full name and address of the person who 
desires to use the land: former occupation, the purpose for 
which land is desired, the inventory on hand, the location of the 
desired plot and its size. 

Note. If the land department of the Volostnoi Soviet refuses 
to grant the permission to use land, the question may be brought 
(within one week) to the notice of the department of the county 
Soviet; if the county Soviet refuses, it may be presented to the 
land department of the provincial Soviet within two weeks. 

Note. The right to use land (sub-surface deposits, waters, 
forests, and fundamental natural resources) cannot be obtained 
under any circumstances through purchase, rental, inheritance, 
or any other private transaction. 


DIVISION X 


ARTICLE 40. The right to use the land becomes effective in 
the following order. 

ARTICLE 41. The right to use land for construction pur- 
poses becomes effective upon actual occupation of the plot or 
upon preparations for its occupation, but not later than three 
months after the receipt of permission from the local Soviet. 

Note. By actual preparations is meant the delivery of build- 


ing materials to the place of destination or the closing of a 
contract with workers. 
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ARTICLE 42. The right to use land for agricultural purposes 
(on the basis of personal labor) becomes effective upon begin- 
ning the work at the opening of the next agricultural season. 

ARTICLE 43. The right to use the land for field cultivation 
becomes effective upon the actual beginning of field work 
(without hired help) at the opening of the agricultural season 
next after the receipt of a permit from the local Soviet. 


Note. Buildings may be erected on plots of land that may 
be tilled only by special permission of the land department of 
the Soviet Government. 


ARTICLE 44. In case of actual inability to use the plot in 
the period of time allowed by the land department, the latter 
may extend this period if there is valid cause, 7. e., the illness 
of the working hands, trouble brought about by epidemics, 
etc. 

DIVISION XI 


Transfer of Right to Use Given Plots of Lund 


ARTICLE 45. The right to use the land is not transferable. 

ARTICLE 46. The right to use land may be obtained by 
anyone on the basis of this decree, and it cannot be transferred 
from one person to another. 


DIVISION XII 


Temporary Cancellation of the Right to Use the Land 


ARTICLE 47. Any land-borrower’s right to use the plot of 
land may be stopped for a certain length of time, without 
cancelling it entirely. 

ARTICLE 48. Any land-borrower may cease utilizing the 
land at a certain time and still have the right to it (a) if 
natural calamities (floods, etc.) deprive him of the possibility; 
(b) if the agriculturist is temporarily ill; (c) if the agriculturist 
is called to do some government duty; or for other cause valid 
from the social point of view. He may hold it until such time 
as conditions are favorable for the utilization of his plot. 
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Note. The period of such temporary cessation is to be 
determined in each case by the land department of the local 
Soviet. 


ARTICLE 49. Upon every temporary cessation of the use of 
the land (as indicated in Article 48), the local Soviet either 
organizes community help to the agriculturist or calls upon 
the workers, paid by the state and subject to the general 
regulations of workers’ control, to do the work of the afflicted 
agriculturist (temporary incapacity, death, etc.), so as to save 
his property and proceed with production. 


DIVISION XIII 


Cessation of the Right to Use the Land 


ARTICLE 50. The right to use the land may cease for an 
entire agricultural unit, or for individual members of the same. 

ARTICLE 51. The right of the given individual to use the 
land may cease for the whole plot or for a part of it. 

ARTICLE 52. The right is cancelled (a) if the organization, 
or the purpose for which it had taken land, is declared void; 
(b) if units, associations, communities, etc., disintegrate; 
(c) if the individual finds it impossible to cultivate the field or 
do other agricultural work, and if at the same time the indi- 
vidual has other means of subsistence (for instance, a pension 
paid to the incapacitated); (d) upon the death of the individ- 
ual, or when his civil rights are cancelled by the court. 

ARTICLE 53. The right to use a plot of land ceases: 

(a) in case of a formal refusal to use the plot. 

(b) in case of obvious unwillingness to use the plot, al- 
though no formal refusal has been filed. 

(c) in case the land is used for illegal purposes (e. g., throw- 
ing garbage). 

(d) in case the land is exploited by illegal means (e. g., 
hiring land secretly). 

(e) in case the use of the land by a given individual brings 
injury to his neighbor (e. g., manufacture of chemicals). 
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Note. The land-borrower, upon cessation of his right to the 
use of the land, has the right to demand from the respective 
land departments of the Soviets a fee for the unused improve- 
ments and labor invested in the land, if the given plot did not 
bring him sufficient profit. 


Chairman of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee: 
Sverdloff. 

Members of the Executive Body: Spiridonova, Mouranoff, 
Zinoveiff, Oustinoff, Kamkoff, Lander, Skouloff, Volodarsky, 
Peterson, Natanson-Bobroff. 

Secretaries of the Central Executive Committees: Avanessoff, 
Smoliansky. 

Chairman of the Soviet of People’s Commissaries: YV., 
Oulianoff (Lenin). 

People’s Commissar of Agriculture: A. Kolegueff. 
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IV 
THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE! 


No. 17. M.de Mohrenheim, Russian Ambassador at 
Paris, to M. Ribot, Minister of Foreign Affairs 


Paris, 15/17 August, 1891? 


During my recent visit to St. Petersburg, where I was called 
by order of my august Sovereign, it pleased the Emperor to 
provide me with special instructions, recorded in the attached 
copy of the letter which His Excellency, M. de Giers, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, addressed to me, and which His Majesty 
has graciously directed me to communicate to the Govern- 


ment of the Republic. 

In execution of this supreme order, I hasten to bring this 
document to your Excellency’s attention, in the firm hope that 
its contents, contrived and formulated in advance by common 


1 The French Government has recently published a Yellow Book, 
comprising 107 letters and telegrams exchanged between the Foreign 
Office and the various French ambassadors at Petrograd, relative to 
the origin and development of the Franco-Russian Alliance. The 
correspondence is divided into four sections, dealing respectively with 
the origins of the alliance, the framing of the military convention, the 
conclusion of the convention in 1893, and the naval agreement in 
1912. The following documents, published in translation, contain 
the text of the military and naval conventions and the most important 
correspondence. The American Association for International Con- 
ciliation hopes to be able to publish the correspondence in full at some 
future time. 

2The difference between the Russian or Julian calendar and the 
Gregorian calendar used in the western world accounts for the two 
dates given in this and subsequent documents. The first date is that 
of the old style or Russian calendar. 
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agreement of our two Cabinets, will meet with the complete 
approval of the French Government, and that you will be 
good enough, my dear Minister, in accordance with the wish 
expressed by M. de Giers, to honor me with a reply testifying 
to the perfect accord happily established between our two 
Governments from this time hence. 

The subsequent developments to which the two points thus 
agreed upon are not only susceptible, but which will form the 
necessary complement to them, can be made the object of 
confidential and secret pourparlers whenever either Cabinet 
shall deem it opportune and possible to proceed in due time, 

Being, for this purpose, quite at the disposal of Your 
Excellency, I am happy to be able to avail myself of this 
occasion to beg you to accept the renewed homage of my 
highest esteem and of my unchangeable devotion. 


MoOHRENHEIM 


Annex. Letter from M. de Giers, Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to M. de Mohrenheim, Russian 


Ambassador at Paris 
Petersburg, 9/21 August, 1891 


The situation created in Europe by the apparent renewal of 
the Triple Alliance and the more or less probable adhesion of 
Great Britain to the political ends which this alliance seeks, 
occasioned at the time of the recent visit here of M. de 
Laboulaye, an exchange of ideas between the former French 
Ambassador and myself tending to define the position which, 
in the present juncture and in the face of certain contingencies, 
might best be agreed upon by our respective Governments 
which, although not constituting a league, are none the less 
sincerely desirous of surrounding the maintenance of the peace 
by the most efficacious guaranties. 

We have thus been led to formulate the two following 
points: 

1. In order to define and perpetuate the “entente cordiale” 
which unites them, and desirous of contributing by common 
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agreement to the maintenance of the peace, which is the object 
of their sincerest wishes, the two Governments declare that 
they will deliberate in concert upon all questions of such nature 
as to put the general peace in jeopardy. 

2. In case the peace should actually be in danger and espe- 
cially in case one of the two parties should be threatened 
by aggression, the two parties agree to act in concert upon 
those measures which the realization of that eventuality 
would make it necessary for both Governments to adopt 
immediately and simultaneously. 

Having submitted to the Emperor an account of this ex- 
change of ideas, as well as the text of the conclusions which 
resulted from them, I have the honor to inform you today 
that His Majesty has been graciously pleased to approve 
entirely of these rudiments of an understanding, and will look 
with favor upon their adoption by the two Governments. 

In apprising you of the wishes of our Sovereign, I beg you 
to be good enough to make them known to the French 
Government, and to advise me of the resolutions which, so 
far as it is concerned, it would find it possible to adopt. 


GIERS 


No. 18. M. Ribot, Minister of Foreign Affairs, to M. 
de Mohrenheim, Russian Ambassador at Paris 


Paris, 27 August, 1891 


You have been good enough, at the order of your Govern- 
ment, to send me the text of the letter of the Imperial Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, in which are recorded the special 
instructions with which Emperor Alexander provided you, 
as a consequence of the last exchange of ideas which the 
general European situation occasioned between M. de Giers 
and the Ambassador of the French Republic at St. Petersburg. 

Your Excellency was commissioned to express at the same 
time the hope that the contents of this document, previously 
contrived and formulated by common agreement of the two 
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Cabinets, might meet with the complete approval of the 
French Government. 

I hasten to thank Your Excellency for this communication, 

The Government of the Republic could only view in the 
same light as does the Imperial Government the situation 
created in Europe by the conditions under which the Triple 
Alliance has been renewed, and it feels too that the time has 
come to define the position which, in the present juncture and 
in the face of certain contingencies, might best be agreed 
upon by the two Governments, which are equally desirous of 
assuring the maintenance of the peace by the guaranties which 
result from the balance between the European forces. 

I am happy, therefore, to notify Your Excellency that the 
Government of the Republic gives its absolute adhesion to the 
two points which are the object of M. de Giers’ communication 
and which are formulated as follows: 


I. 


2. 


I am, moreover, at your disposal to examine all the ques- 
tions which, in the present state of the general policy, thrust 
themselves more particularly upon the attention of the two 
Governments. 

On the other hand, the Imperial Government will doubtless 
bear in mind, as will we, the problems which must be confided 
to special delegates, who should be appointed as soon as 
possible, the practical study of the measures necessary to 
guard against the eventualities provided for in the second 
point of the agreement. 

In begging you to advise His Majesty’s Government of the 
reply of the French Government, I should like to express my 
appreciation of the opportunity to coéperate, personally, in 
the fulfillment of an understanding which has been constantly 


the object of our common efforts. 
RIBOT 


1See Annex to No. 17. 
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No. 71. The report from General de Boisdeffre to 
the Minister of War at Paris, dated St. Petersburg, 
August 18, 1892, contains the following: 


DRAFT OF MILITARY CONVENTION 


France and Russia, animated by a common desire to pre- 
serve the peace, and having no other end in mind than to 
ward off the necessities of a defensive war, provoked by an 
attack of the forces of the Triple Alliance against either of 
them, have agreed upon the following provisions: 

1. If France is attacked by Germany, or by Italy supported 
by Germany, Russia shall employ all its available forces to 
fight Germany. 

2. In case the forces of the Triple Alliance, or of one of the 
Powers which are a party to it, should be mobilized, France 
and Russia, at the first indication of the event, and without a 
previous agreement being necessary, shall mobilize all their 
forces immediately and simultaneously, and shall transport 
them as near to their frontiers as possible. 

3. The available forces which must be employed against 
Germany shall be for France, 1,300,000 men; for Russia, 
from 700,000 to 800,000 men. 

These forces shall begin complete action with the greatest 
despatch, so that Germany will have to fight at the same time 
in the East and in the West. 

4. The Staffs of the Armies of the two countries shall con- 
stantly plan in concert in order to prepare for and facilitate 
the execution of the measures set forth above. 

They shall communicate to each other, in time of peace, 
all the information regarding the armies of the Triple Alli- 
ance which is in, or shall come into, their possession. 

The ways and means of corresponding in time of war shall 
be studied and arranged in advance. 

5. France and Russia shall not conclude a separate peace. 

6. The present Convention shall have the same duration as 
the Triple Alliance. 
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7. All the clauses enumerated above shall be kept abso- 
lutely secret. 
Signature of the Minister: 


Signature of the Minister: 


The General Aide de Camp, The General of Division, 
Chief of the General Staff. | Counsellor of State, 
Sub-Chief of the Army Staff. 


Signed: OBROUTCHEFF Signed: BOISDEFFRE! 


Annex to the Report from General de Boisdeffre, 
dated August 18, 1892. 


5/17 August, 1892 
My dear General 


I have had the honor to submit to His Imperial Majesty 
the draft of the military convention, framed by the two 
Staffs. His Majesty, having approved in principle of the 
entire draft, has commandéd me, in view of the political 
nature of several of its provisions, to submit it to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs for examination. 

Be good enough to accept, Your Excellency, the assurance 
of my high regard. 

Signed: PIERRE WANNOWSKI 


No. 91. M. de Montebello, French Ambassador to 
St. Petersburg, to Casimir Périer, President of the 
Council, Minister of Foreign Affairs 


St. Petersburg, 30 December, 1893 
Private 


I have just received M. de Giers’ letter informing me that 
upon order of the Emperor he has been commanded to advise 
1 This document is preserved in an envelope bearing this written annota- 
tion: “The military convention is accepted by the letter from M. de Giers to 


M. de Montebello, giving the force of treaty to this Convention.—(Signed) 
Felix Faure, October 15.”—(See document No. 91.) 
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me that the draft of the military convention, already approved 
in principle by His Majesty and signed by the two Chiefs of 
Staff, has been definitively adopted. I have not yet sent my 
reply. In doing so, I shall paraphrase M. de Giers’ letter 
and state in its terms the agreement arrived at by our two 
Governments. Things have taken a different turn than we 
had anticipated, and it is the Russians who have taken the 
initiative. I have not time to relate to you the very inter- 
esting experiences through which I have passed since my 
return; I have indicated them to Nisard who can show you 
my letter. The Emperor has, to the very last moment, 
followed his program with mathematical precision; if you 
will reread today the draft of the military convention which 
conforms closely to the letters exchanged during the Cron- 
stadt visit, you will find a very complete document and, in 
whatever concerns the military convention in particular, a 
clearness and precision which leaves nothing to be desired. 
I shall try to see General Obroutcheff before sending my cou- 
rier,and, perhaps, may still have time to add a word which will 
give you his latest judgment. I saw him last night and he was 
radiant at having finally accomplished this end. He has al- 
ready prepared for the execution of the Convention the 
instructions which must be sent to our Staff, and has spoken 
to me of the necessity of contriving immediately a way of 
conducting telegraphic correspondence between us which will 
avoid transit through Germany. I am very happy, my dear 
Mr. President, to have been able to conclude this important 
question which gives us today absolute security. One might 
wish that M. de Giers’ letter were more explicit but, as it 
stands, there is no room for doubt as to its intention, and from 
today the idea of 1892 becomes very definitive. It is now 
necessary to collect in a single dossier the letters of 1891 and 
that of today, and to add to them the military convention. 

I reported to you in my last letter a few words of my 
conversation with the Emperor. I am very happy to have 
had this occasion to speak to him freely of our affairs. I 
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learned through M. de Giers that my words had produced the 
desired effect. Opportunities to interview the Emperor are 
unfortunately too rare, for we would have much to gain by 
them. 

MONTEBELLO 


Annex to the Despatch From St. Petersburg of 
December 30, 1893 


M. de Giers, Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
M. de Montebello, French Ambassador to St. 
Petersburg 

St. Petersburg, 15/27 December, 1893 

Very Confidential 


After having examined, by order of His Majesty, the draft 
of the military Convention drawn up by the Russian and 
French Staffs in August, 1892, and having submitted my 
judgment thereon to the Emperor, it devolves upon me to 
inform Your Excellency that the text of this arrangement, in 
the form in which it has been approved, in principle, by His 
Majesty and signed by MM., the Aide de Camp General 
Obroutcheff and the General of Division de Boisdeffre, may 
be considered henceforth as having been definitively adopted 
in its present form. The two Staffs shall, therefore, have 
power to deliberate at any time and to communicate to each 
other all the information which may be useful to them. 



















GIERS 





No. 92. M. de Montebello, French Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, to M. de Giers, Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 






St. Petersburg, 23 December, 1893 /4 January, 1894 





I have received the letter which Your Excellency did me the 
honor of addressing to me on the 15/27 December, 1893, in 
which you advise me that after having examined, by order of 
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His Majesty, the draft of the military Convention drawn up 
by the Russian and French Staffs, and submitted your judg- 


‘ ment to the Emperor, it devolves upon you to inform me that 


this arrangement, in the form in which it has been approved, 
in principle, by His Majesty, and signed in August, 1892, by 
MM., the Aide de Camp General Obroutcheff and the Gen- 
eral of Division de Boisdeffre, both delegated for this purpose 
by their respective Governments, may be considered hence- 
forth definitively adopted. 

I hastened to communicate this decision to my Government, 
and I am authorized to declare to Your Excellency, with the 
request that you bring this resolution to the attention of His 
Majesty the Emperor, that the President of the Republic 
and the French Government on their part consider the mili- 
tary convention in question, the text of which has been ap- 
proved by both parties, as executory henceforth. 

In consequence of this agreement, the two Staffs shall have 
power immediately to deliberate at any time and to commu- 
nicate to each other all the information which may be useful 


to them. 
MONTEBELLO 


No. 93. Count Mouraveiff, Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to M. Delcassé, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 

St. Petersburg, 28 July/9 August, 1899 

The few days which Your Excellency has just spent among 
us will, I hope, have testified once more to the strength of the 
bonds of lively and unchangeable friendship which unite 
Russia and France. 

In order to give new expression to these sentiments and to 
comply with the desire which you have expressed to His 
Majesty, the Emperor has graciously authorized me, my dear 
Minister, to propose to you an exchange of letters between us 
designed to establish that: 

The Imperial Russian Government and the Government of 
the French Republic, always anxious that the general peace 
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and the balance between the European forces may be main- 
tained, 

Confirm the diplomatic arrangement formulated in M. de 
Giers’ letter of 9 /21 August, 1891, that of 15 /27 August, 1891, 
from Baron Mohrenheim and M. Ribot’s letter in reply, also 
bearing the date 15/27 August, 1891. 

They agree that the draft of the military Convention, which 
resulted from this correspondence, and which is mentioned in 
M. de Giers’ letter of 15/27 December, 1893, and that from 
Count de Montebello of 23 December, 1893/4 January, 
1894, shall remain in force as long as the diplomatic agreement 
concluded to safeguard the common and permanent interests 
of the two countries. 

Absolute secrecy as to the contents and the very existence 
of the aforesaid arrangements must be scrupulously observed 
on both sides. 

In addressing this communication to you, my dear Minister, 
I take advantage of the occasion to offer you a renewed assur- 


ance of my high esteen. 
Count MOuRAVIEFF 


No. 94. M. Delcassé, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the French Republic, to Count Mouravieff, Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 


St. Petersburg, 28 July /9 August, 1899 
My dear Minister 


Last Sunday, when, with his consent, I had expressed to 
His Majesty, the Emperor, my opinion with respect to the 
advantage of confirming our diplomatic arrangement of the 
month of August, 1891, and of fixing for the military Conven- 
tion which followed it the same duration as for this arrange- 
ment, His Majesty was good enough to declare to me that 
hhis own feelings coincided perfectly with the views of the 
Government of the Republic. 

In your letter of this morning, you do me the honor to 
inform me that it has pleased His Majesty, the Emperor, to 
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approve of the following formula which has, on the other 
hand, the entire adhesion of the President of the Republic and 
of the French Government, and upon which the understanding 
between Your Excellency and myself was previously estab- 
lished : 

“The Government of the French Republic and the Imperial 
Russian Government, always anxious that the general peace 
and the balance between the European forces may be main- 
tained, 

“Confirm the diplomatic arrangement formulated in M. 
de Giers’ letter of 9/21 August, 1891, that of 15/27 August, 
1891, from Baron Mohrenheim and M. Ribot’s letter in reply, 
also bearing the date 15/27 August, 1891. 

“They agree that the draft of the military Convention, 
which resulted from this correspondence, and which is 
mentioned in M. de Giers’ letter of 15/27 December, 1893, 
and that from Count de Montebello of 23 December, 1893 /4 
January, 1894, shall remain in force as long as the diplomatic 
agreement concluded to safeguard the common and per- 
manent interests of the two countries. 

“Absolute secrecy as to the contents and the very existence 
of the aforesaid arrangements must be scrupulously observed 
on both sides.” 

I am pleased, my dear Minister, that these few days spent 
in St. Petersburg have permitted me to prove once more the 
strength of the bonds of lively and unchangeable friendship 
which unite France and Russia, and I beg you to accept the 
renewed assurance of my high esteem. 

DELCcAssE 


No. 95. M. Delcassé, Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
M. Loubet, President of the French Republic 


Paris, 12 August, 1899 
My dear Mr. President 


Your Excellency knows with what idea in mind I went to 
St. Petersburg. Our arrangements with Russia are of two 
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kinds: a general diplomatic agreement, expressed in the 
letters of 9/21 August, 1891 and 15/27 August, 1891, signed 
by. Giers, Mohrenheim and Ribot, and which stipulated that 
the two Governments will consider in concert any question 
capable of putting the peace of Europe in jeopardy; anda 
military convention of 23 December 1893/4 January, 1894, 
which concerns an aggressive act on the part of one of the 
powers of the Triple Alliance and whose duration is limited 
to the duration of the Triple Alliance. 

But what would happen if the Triple Alliance should dis- 
solve otherwise than by the volition of all its members; if, 
for example, Emperor Francis Joseph, who seems at times the 
only bond between rival and even enemy races, should sud- 
denly disappear; if Austria were threatened by a dismember- 
ment which, perhaps, is after all desirable, which, perhaps, 
might be countenanced and which, in any case, one might 
become anxious to turn to account? What could be more 
capable of compromising the general peace and of upsetting 
the balance between the European forces? And what situa- 
tion, furthermore, would more deserve to find France and 
Russia, not only united in a common plan, but ready even for 
its execution? 

Now it is just at the precise moment when the military 
convention should work, that it would cease to exist: 
born of the Triple Alliance, it would vanish with it. That is 
a deficiency which has troubled me constantly since I became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; and it has been my firm resolve 
to neglect no opportunity to overcome it. I have found in 
your lofty and prudent patriotism a powerful support. Sure 
of receiving from Emperor Nicholas a friendly welcome, I 
decided to return to Count Mouravieff, whose views have 
always been in perfect accord with mine, the visit which he 
paid me in Paris last October. Arriving in St. Petersburg 
Friday evening, the fourth of August, I was invited to break- 
fast with Their Majesties on Sunday, at Peterhof. After 
breakfast, the Emperor took me into his study: first he was 
good enough to tell me what esteem and approval my con- 
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duct during the last Franco-English crisis had aroused in 
him. We ran over the different problems which had arisen 
during the course of the year, and reviewed the general world 
situation. Then, approaching the relations between France 
and Russia, I revealed to the Emperor my belief and appre- 
hension that the alliance would be disarmed in case one of 
those very events should arise in view of which it was formed: 
“Since our agreement of August, 1891, extends to all impor- 
tant questions, does not Your Majesty think that the mili- 
tary Convention of 1894, which is the instrument for making 
that agreement effective, should have the same duration, that 
is to say, as long as the general and permanent interests of 
our two nations remain solidary; and do you not think also 
that the work of Emperor Alexander III and of President 
Carnot will surely receive the confirmation of Your Majesty 
and of the new President of the French Republic?” 

The Emperor assured me that such was his feeling; that 
he was anxious to continue essentially in the path indicated 
by his father, and to draw closer the bonds forged for the 
common good of France and Russia. At that moment, I 
took the liberty of submitting to the Emperor the draft of a 
declaration which I had drawn up that morning. In it the 
arrangement of 1891 is solemnly confirmed; but the scope 
is singularly extended; while in 1891 the two Governments 
expressed anxiety only for the maintenance of the general 
peace, my plan provides that they should concern themselves 
just as much with “the maintenance of the balance between 
the European forces.” 

In short, by attaching the military Convention to the 
diplomatic arrangement, this plan assures to it the same 
duration. 

The Emperor seemed to think that I had expressed his idea 
exactly; he called Count Mouravieff to whom at His Majes- 
ty’s request, I read the declaration. An understanding 
already existed between the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
myself on the fundamental basis of the plan. It was decided 
that the new arrangement, of which the contents and the 
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very existence should remain absolutely secret, should be 
established undeniably in the form of letters which Count 
Mouravieff and I would exchange. That was done Wednes- 
day morning, the day I left St. Petersburg. 

DELcAsské 


No. 102. DRAFT OF NAVAL CONVENTION ! 


ARTICLE 1. The naval forces of France and Russia shall 
coéperate in all eventualities in which the Alliance provides 
for and stipulates the combined action of the land armies, 

ARTICLE 2. Preparation for the codperation of the naval 
forces shall be made in time of peace. 

To this end, the Chiefs of Staff of both Marines are author- 
ized at once to correspond directly, to exchange all informa- 
tion, to study all the theoretical aspects of war, to plan to- 
gether all strategic programs. 

ARTICLE 3. The Chiefs of Staff of both Marines shall con- 
fer in person, once a year at least; they shall draw up an 
official report of their conferences. 

ARTICLE 4. In point of duration, application and secrecy, 
the present Convention corresponds to the military Conven- 
tion of 17 August, 1892, and to all subsequent agreements. 


Paris, 15 July, 1912 


The Chief of General Staff of The Chief of General Staff of 


the French Marine the Imperial Russian Marine 
Signed: AUBERT Signed: PRINCE LIEVEN 
The Minister of Marine The Minister of Marine 
Signed: M. DELCAssé Signed: J. GRIGOROVITCH 


No. 103. Convention for the Exchange of Informa- 
tion between the Russian Marine and the French 


Marine.! 


As a result of an exchange of opinions which took place 
during the month of July, 1912, between the Vice-Admiral, 


1 The original of this document is in the hands of the Ministry of Marine. 
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Prince Lieven, Chief of General Staff of the Imperial Russian 
Marine and Vice-Admiral Aubert, Chief of General Staff of 
the French Marine, the following decisions were reached: 

1. Beginning with 1 /14 September, 1912, the Chief of 
General Staff of the Imperial Russian Marine and the Chief 
of General Staff of the French Marine shall exchange com- 
plete information about their respective marines and every 
month regularly, in writing, whatever information they can 
procure; ciphered telegrams can be used in certain urgent 
cases. 

2. In order to avoid any indiscretion or divulgence with 
respect to this information, it is indispensable to adopt the 
following method of transmission: 

Any demand for information regarding the French Marine, 
of interest to the Russian Marine, shall be addressed through 
the Russian Naval Attaché at Paris to the Chief of General 
Staff of the French Marine; and, conversely, any demand 
for information regarding the Russian Marine, of interest to 
the French Marine, shall be addressed through the French 
Naval Attaché at St. Petersburg to the Chief of General Staff 
of the Russian Marine. 

This process shall be exclusive of any other: it will not be 
possible, in principle, to ask the Naval Attachés directly for 
information regarding their own Marine. 


Paris, 16 July, 1912 


Chief of General Staff of the Chief of General Staff of the 
French Marine Russian Marine 


Signed: AUBERT Signed: PRINCE LIEVEN 
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